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THE  SCHOOLMAN’S  MONDAY  MORNING  ‘ 

My  youngsters  sing  a  foolish  song  around  the  house :  “  I 
hate  to  work  on  Monday.”  It  is  a  cheap,  slangy  thing  they 
have  picked  up.  It  has  a  jingly  tune  that  provokes  you  by 
ringing  in  your  head  when  you  are  not  thinking : 

“  I  hate  to  work  on  Monday 
And  when  Tuesday  comes  I  hate  it  even  more.” 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  it.  It  is  enough. 

Perhaps  the  feeling  exprest  in  this  refrain  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  “  retardation,”  this  year’s  fashionable  complaint. 
You  would  not  know  the  extent  of  teachers’  distaste  for  Mon¬ 
day  because  you  are  not  a  first-class  hater  of  school  work.  The 
thoro  detester  never  reads  a  school  publication.  Carolyn  Ship- 
man,  who  has  studied  teachers,  tells  us  in  the  Educational 
Review  that  more  than  half  of  those  employed  say  they  do  not 
like  the  work  and  that  many  say  they  loathe  it.  An  Atlantic 
monthly  editorial  says  we  school  folk  “  find  little  joy  in  our 
business.”  An  anonymous  writer  of  a  widely  read  article  in 
the  World's  luork  affirms  that  “  practically  all  of  us  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  our  pursuit.”  A  friend  of  mine  reads  an  educa¬ 
tional  periodical  in  the  subway  but  carefully  conceals  the  cover 
which  proclaims  what  the  paper  is.  I  doubt  whether  the  En- 

*  Other  articles  in  this  series  are :  When  the  schoolman  fails,  Educa¬ 
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gineering  journal  is  so  disguised.  I  know  teachers  who,  when 
out  of  town,  sedulously  hide  their  regular  employment.  Miss 
Beardsley  finishes  the  first  day  of  school  by  remarking,  “  Only 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two  days  more  this  term !  ”  Even  in 
the  most  brilliant  of  felicitous  Grant  Showerman's  lyrics  in 
this  magazine  you  catch  the  plaintive  note  of  a  quaint  but 
undisguisable  discontent.  How  is  it  with  you? 

Do  you  remember  the  ecstasy  of  Friday  afternoons  back 
in  1875?  The  happy  anticipation  of  release?  There  were 
flashes  of  it  thru  the  noon  hour.  The  session  from  one  to 
four  was  mellowed  by  it.  Thru  the  open  school  windows  used 
to  come  whiffs  of  syringa  and  honeysuckle  smell.  It  sweet¬ 
ened  your  blood.  Teacher  was  tolerant.  No  one  was  kept 
in  on  Friday.  As  the  door  at  last  burst  open  outwards  like 
the  flange  of  a  ripe  milkweed  pod,  boydom  burst  out  with 
a  yell,  a  wild,  Cossack  horde,  conscious  of  a  wealth  of  sixty- 
five  golden  hours  for  revel,  hilarity,  liberty,  and  joy.  Are 
you  able  on  contemplating  a  return  to  your  desk  on  Monday 
morning  to  find  yourself  in  a  state  similar  to  the  old  transport 
of  the  Friday  four  o’clock? 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  repeated  statement  that 
the  teachers  dislike  their  place.  Thomas  Hunter  wrote  an 
essay  on  it.  He  evolved  the  degradation  of  the  teacher  from 
the  origin  of  our  position.  “  The  American  public  school,” 
he  said,  “  is  a  growth  from  eleemosynary  institutions :  schools 
for  the  poor,  schools  that  were  charities  for  the  lower  classes 
who  were  not  able  to  hire  their  private  tutors  like  gentlemen, 
so  there  came  the  name,  common  schools,  a  term  of  reproach.” 

We  can  reason  ourselves  away  from  this  conclusion.  The 
best  of  our  families  now  patronize  the  public  schools.  There 
are  no  better  brains,  brighter  hopes,  or  sweeter  dispositions 
in  pupils  of  private  tutors  than  the  agreeable  qualities  brought 
by  our  children  to  us.  No  governesses  excel  in  respect  an 
equal  number  of  public  servants  whom  you  could  name. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  that  poor  pay  is  responsible 
for  contempt  of  teaching.  America,  more  than  any  other 
civilized  country,  gages  respect  by  the  dollar  mark;  but  you 
knew  this  when  you  went  into  this  service.  You,  with  your 
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eyes  open,  turned  your  back  on  the  chances  of  wealth.  You 
have  no  disappointment,  then.  You  will  not  suffer  cold  and 
hunger;  all  your  other  pain  from  lack  of  great  money  will 
be  due  to  your  own  point  of  view.  Take  the  right  one. 
Stand  with  the  boys  that  want  little :  Diogenes,  Socrates,  the 
big  ones. 

More  serious  is  the  contempt  for  puttering.  I  meet  among 
hard-headed  citizens  a  not  unusual  impression  that  we  are 
fuddlers,  that  we  have  no  conception  of  the  marketable  value  of 
time.  William  Felter  has  an  essay  on  “  Educational  Waste,” 
showing  how  we  could  do  twice  as  much  and  do  it  better  if 
we  were  held  to  the  same  kind  of  account  as  other  paid  em¬ 
ployees  are.  He  says  the  ordinary  school  spendthrifts  enough 
energy  to  run  another  of  equal  size.  Recently  a  number 
of  my  friends  formed  a  committee  to  manage  a  college  alumni 
banquet.  There  were  a  corporation  lawyer,  an  architect,  and 
a  builder;  the  rest  of  us,  four  or  five,  were  teachers.  But 
we  pedagogs  put  together  didn’t  seem  able  to  turn  out  as 
much  work  as  any  one  of  our  old  classmates  who  had  out¬ 
grown  his  academic  training.  Those  other  chaps  seemed 
to  grasp  what  was  to  be  done  and  to  set  about  it  and  to 
do  it  properly  the  first  time,  but  our  group  were  lacking  in 
just  ordinary  American  hustle.  I  see  this  difficulty  in  every 
school  I  know.  The  dawdle-pace  is  everywhere.  Charles 
Richards,  now  in  Cooper  Union,  was  once  a  trustee  of  a 
school  I  was  working  for.  He  asked  us  how  many  lessons 
of  how  many  minutes  we  devoted  to  this  subject  or  that  and 
wisht  to  see  our  outlines  showing  the  disposition  of  our  time. 
Xot  one  of  us  had  ever  realized  that  a  year  of  our  class  work  in 
English  was  less  than  fifteen  of  an  ordinary  paid  worker’s 
days  and  that  it  was  essential  to  make  every  minute  count  if 
we  were  to  perform  adequate  service.  We  refuse  to  be  gaged 
by  efficiency  standards  of  other  time-work.  We  compare  our¬ 
selves  only  with  other  schoolmen,  so  that  we  perpetuate  a  low- 
geared  motion  that  competitive  concerns  despise.  Our  critics 
have  suggested  that  the  small  amount  of  fixed  service  de¬ 
manded  of  us  is  on  its  face  absurd.  I  must  be  at  my  post  a 
hundred  and  ninety-three  days  from  twenty  minutes  to  nine 
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to  half-past  two.  I  have  thirty  minutes  for  luncheon.  This 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight-hour  days  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  citizens  believe  that  w^e  have  what  they  call  a  “  snap.” 
There  is  no  use  of  our  saying  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
outside  study  to  do,  correcting  papers  and  all  that.  The  fact 
that  we  are  not  required  to  do  this  work  on  the  ground  and 
under  supervision  takes  away  our  opportunity  to  submit  it 
in  evidence  of  our  contention  that  we  have  a  hard  position. 
Our  Saturdays  and  our  vacations  loom  huge  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Our  names  crowding  the  passenger  lists  of  the 
summer  steamers  weaken  our  arguments  for  higher  pay.  In 
spite  of  this  we  can  prepare  reports  to  show  that  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  nervous  prostration,  suffering  with  heart  disease, 
digestive  trouble,  and  kidney  complaint.  The  unsympathetic 
critic  declares  that  this  is  only  another  evidence  of  our  incom¬ 
petency;  we  do  less  work  than  any  one  else  and  break  down 
to  boot.  He  believes  that  real  work  and  more  of  it  would 
give  us  less  opportunity  to  agitate  ourselves  into  disease.  Our 
public  campaigns  for  more  money  without  any  prominent 
promise  for  better  service  tend  to  make  those  who  must  be 
in  their  places  longer  hours  with  shorter  vacations  sneer  at 
us  as  incompetents.  And  so  as  if  we  had  an  aristocrat’s 
leisure  without  his  birth  or  income  we  are  disliked  by  the 
workaday  world  too  much.  We  absorb  some  of  its  contempt 
for  our  service  and  believe  that  we  hate  our  jobs. 

HOW  MUCH  SALT  ARE  WE  WORTH? 

We  suffer,  too,  in  comparison  with  business  men  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  our  value.  Ziegler,  baking-powder  sales¬ 
man,  could  stand  up  and  talk  straight  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
because  it  was  recognized  that  Ziegler  could  turn  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  from  his  sales  into  any  concern;  but  if 
an  aggressive  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  gets  you  out 
of  your  eleven-hundred-dollar  position,  you  have  no  market 
value.  None  of  the  hiring  parties  know  how  to  judge  whether 
a  teacher  is  worth  his  salary  or  not.  The  most  valuable 
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service  you  may  have  done  may  have  been  the  cause  of  your 
removal,  as  witness  the  former  superintendents  of  dozens  of 
our  cities. 

When  a  new  superintendent  undertakes  to  gear  up  a  system 
and  eliminate  the  waste  time  and  effort  of  it,  the  protest  of 
the  lazy  and  seditious  frightens  the  school  trustees  so  that 
every  one  knows  that  a  board  of  education  prefers  peace  to 
progress.  No  able  superintendent  can  come  as  near  his  con¬ 
ception  of  efficient  schools  as  other  managers  can  approach 
their  proposals.  The  people  howl  for  good  schools  and  expel 
their  best  superintendents.  A  steel  mill  manager  can  be  rated 
by  the  monthly  increase  of  dollar  profits.  They  overbalance 
any  outrage  on  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  he  may 
commit,  but  no  schoolman  can  make  himself  indispensable. 
The  reason  is  those  who  pay  him  do  not  know  what  indis¬ 
pensable  educational  service  is.  When  I  work  for  myself  I 
have  no  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  I  ought 
to  do ;  when  I  worked  for  a  railroad  company  I  had  no  doubts 
as  to  what  was  a  day’s  work ;  but  working  in  a  school  system 
I  never  know  whether  a  day’s  work  is  satisfactory  or  not. 
The  things  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  essentials  are  so 
often  mere  forms  that  I  despise  them,  while  the  really  fine 
things  are  not  in  the  by-laws  nor  courses  of  study.  And  so, 
because  success  is  conventionally  so  uncertain  the  schoolman 
finds  it  hard  to  love  his  job.  This  can  be  cured.  We  need 
not  protest  so  much  against  those  who  are  trying  to  apply 
the  efficiency  tests  of  business  to  what  we  do.  The  louder 
we  cry  “  You  can  not  rate  us  in  terms  of  dollars,”  the  harder 
we  make  it  for  any  teacher  to  earn  more  dollars.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  would  be  glad  to  work  more  hours  more 
days  if  thereby  we  could  justify  a  man’s  pay  by  a  man’s  day. 

Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  dislike  of  our  position 
is  its  lack  of  responsibility.  The  system,  devised  on  the  plan 
of  an  army,  has  made  it  impossible  to  reward  the  able  and 
to  punish  the  lazy.  We  are  not  like  lawyers  and  physicians; 
we  are  more  like  factory  hands  run  on  schedules  but  with 
no  definite  piecework  to  show  whether  well  done  or  botched. 
We  need  these  Binets  and  Thorndikes  to  bring  us  some  meters 
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whereby  we  may  say,  “  There’s  a  masterpiece.  I  did  it.”  The 
British  schoolmen  bungled  their  “  payment  by  results.”  It 
narrowed  methods  to  a  single  skeleton.  But  results  are  still 
the  main  thing  and  always  will  be.  Give  us  more  skilful 
testing  and  immediately  come  freedom  in  method,  invention, 
and  ability. 

It  is  not  only  suppression  of  personality  in  teaching  that 
has  disgusted  us.  Meddling  with  our  other  selves  by  this  and 
that  person  is  especially  irksome  to  men  and  to  women  of 
independent  spirit.  We’re  everybody’s  business  and  everything 
about  us  is  especially  the  business  of  those  officers  who  have 
power  over  us  and  enjoy  using  it.  Superintendent  Burroughs 
suggested  to  me  in  Hyde  Park  that  I  ought  not  to  ride  a 
bicycle  or  eat  with  the  children.  Trustee  Smith  in  St.  Clair 
corrected  me  for  taking  part  in  a  play  given  by  the  Chautauqua 
Circle.  When  I  was  a  young  man  with  fewer  faults  than  I 
have  now  the  demand  that  I  be  a  living  examplar  for  youth 
in  everything  was  the  most  unhappy  obligation  that  I  had. 
I  find  that  the  reasons  why  most  of  my  classmates  gave  up 
teaching  were  largely  weighted  with  distaste  of  this  expecta¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  because  we  were  unwilling  to  do  all  we 
could  to  get  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  clean  and  admirable, 
but  it  was  because  of  our  instinctive  contempt  for  the  type 
of  goodness  the  convention  and  tradition  that  are  incarnate 
in  school  boards  and  superintendents  proposed  for  us.  The 
noticeable  correctness  of  speech,  the  painful  dignity  of  manner, 
the  abstention  from  politics,  and  the  puritanical  avoidance  of 
all  sorts  of  amusements — this,  with  all  the  other  sapless  traits 
that  made  the  typical  teacher,  was  what  was  expected  of  us. 
This  demand  set  no  pattern  for  the  young  which  spirited 
youth  would  admire.  It  drove  out  of  teaching,  as  soon  as 
they  could  afford  to  leave,  the  livest,  merriest,  most  virile 
men  and  the  brightest  women.  It  left  the  uninteresting  person 
of  the  sort  that  was  so  typically  pedagogic  that  Emerson 
remarked,  “  The  schoolboy  says,  ‘  I  do  not  want  to  be  like  my 
teacher.’  ”  This  narrowing  criticism  of  the  teacher  is  still  in 
vogue  in  thousands  of  localities.  Superintendents  decry 
against  teachers  going  to  dances  or  to  the  theater.  Even  in 
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our  big  cosmopolitan  town  one  school  board  member,  out  on 
the  river  one  Sunday  in  a  launch,  remarked  the  impropriety 
of  my  being  seen  in  my  canoe.  As  we  grow  older  we  do 
not  dislike  the  duty  of  serving  as  an  example,  provided  it  is 
of  the  kind  of  man  we  should  like  ourselves  and  our  boys 
to  be;  but  the  obligation  of  being  a  type  different  from  that 
which  a  decent  member  of  the  board  of  education  sets  for 
himself  is  hateful.  Interference  in  petty  things  makes  more 
teachers  dislike  their  office  than  any  other  cause  I  know. 
How  anything  short  of  legal  protection  in  tenure  of  position 
can  remove  this  belittling  surveillance  of  a  schoolman’s  up¬ 
rising  and  down-sitting  I  can  not  see.  Scoundrel  teachers  do 
get  in  who  outrage  the  decency  of  the  town’s  social  con¬ 
science,  but  their  number  is  not  decreased  by  paternal  restric¬ 
tions  of  outward  forms.  Is  it? 

The  schoolman  who  hates  his  job,  hates  it  because  it  is 
little  and  because  it  is  so  ordered  as  to  make  him  little,  too. 
You  need  an  administrator  like  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  will 
say  to  his  men :  “  Let  us  have  teachers  who  will  go  out  into 
the  world  and  touch  life  on  different  sides  and  take  part  in 
various  labors  and  learn  how  other  men  live  and  what  they 
need,  men  who  have  been  buffeted,  who  know  many  things, 
who  are  broadened  by  experience,  who  have  gained  the  power 
of  vital  inspiration,  who  can  start  their  children  onward  and 
upward  thru  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  life-long  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Well,  we  have  no  general  opinion  that  the  typical  schoolman 
is  that  sort  of  a  person.  On  the  contrary,  when  Henry 
Johnson  of  the  Boys’  High  School  in  Brooklyn  went  to  regain 
his  health  on  an  Arizona  ranch  and  let  it  leak  out  in  conversa¬ 
tion  what  his  business  was,  the  ranchman  exclaimed :  “  My 
God,  what  a  lady-job  for  a  man!  ” 

So,  because  our  origin  is  low  and  our  pay  small;  our  work 
inexpert  and  our  hours  too  short,  our  value  not  demonstrable 
and  our  independence  in  school  and  out  curtailed,  some  folks 
despise  us  and  some  of  us  find  it  hard  to  love  our  job.  It  is 
not  yet  the  most  urgently  sought-for  service  by  men  of  spirit 
and  adventure.  You  have  difficulty  in  finding  parents  who 
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declare,  “  My  boy  is  unusually  able ;  I  want  to  give  him  a 
fine  place  in  life;  I’m  fitting  him  to  be  a  teacher.”  You  are 
unable  to  persuade  your  friends  to  stop  remarking  that  you 
could  have  been  successful  in  some  better  business. 

I  begin  to  understand  why  the  preservers  of  our  civilization 
do  not  look  forward  to  Monday  morning  with  rapture.  Be¬ 
cause  they  don’t,  school  is  too  often  but  a  dull  place.  It  has 
been  so  for  at  least  three  hundred  and  forty-one  years,  since 
the  schoolboy  went  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school, 
up  to  September,  1911,  when  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  printed  a 
big  cartoon,  “  Back  to  the  grind,”  depicting  Tommy  held  by 
a  sour-faced  schoolma’am  with  his  nose  against  the  revolving 
stone. 

But  take  the  word  of  a  man  well  on  in  years,  who  has  tested 
the  attractiveness  of  book-selling,  railroading,  lumbering,  sail¬ 
ing  before  the  mast,  reporting  for  a  newspaper,  and  passing 
all  sorts  of  articles  over  a  counter  to  every  kind  of  person, 
who  has  asked  lawyers  and  doctors  and  captains  of  industry 
how  they  like  their  business — there  isn’t  a  ground  for  reason 
that  doesn’t  suggest  its  own  cure.  Every  other  place  has 
worse  features.  You  can  convince  yourself,  as  over-smart 
writers  have  done,  that  everything  is  wrong;  the  republic  is 
a  mistake;  marriage  is  a  failure,  and  life  is  not  worth  living. 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee!  Either  admit  that  you  prefer  to  be 
miserable  or  get  out  of  the  fog.  There’s  one  sure  cure.  Fall 
in  love.  That’s  the  answer.  Fall  in  love  with  your  job.  Dis¬ 
taste  for  teaching  is  a  myth,  a  disease  as  foolish  as  belief  in 
witches,  dread  of  night  air  in  a  bedroom,  or  any  other  time- 
honored  uninvestigated  error.  The  elements  of  my  business 
are  the  most  delightful  things  in  the  world.  My  concern  is 
with  young  folks.  Every  testimony  of  poetry,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  comparative  zoology,  and  the  memories  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  declare  children  to  belong  among  the  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  even  of  such  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself  is  com¬ 
posed. 

It  is  not  true  that  having  to  do  with  little  ones  is  petty. 
The  surgeons  who  are  specialists  on  children  are  as  manly 
as  any  men  you  know.  Lorenz  is  a  virile  fellow.  Colonel 
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Parker  was  as  husky  as  you  could  wish.  You  don’t  have  to 
acquire  the  taste  for  children,  you  are  born  with  it.  It  does 
not  fade  away  with  your  advancing  years,  but  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  influence  the  older  you  grow  the  stronger,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  demonstrated,  your  love  of  children  waxes.  Your 
business  being,  then,  with  this  remarkably  attractive  material 
is  further  graced  by  the  fact  that  growing,  progress,  improve¬ 
ment,  is  the  essence.  Think  of  it.  Every  other  operative  in 
the  growth  business,  whether  he  is  sheep-raiser,  gardener,  or 
house-builder  enjoys  his  work.  They  all  tell  you  so.  Nothing 
pleases  better  than  to  see  things  grow.  The  charm  that  holds 
the  laboratory  worker  even  from  his  sleep  and  meals  is  yours 
for  your  whole  life  long.  You  may  experiment  and  watch 
results  and  build  for  yourself  and  others  a  science  of  the 
growth  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  That  is  what  you  are 
expected  to  do.  To  let  teachers  despise  their  business  is  waste¬ 
ful,  suicidal,  and  wicked.  To  give  expression  to  the  distaste 
is  to  create  it.  If  I  should  take  the  happiest  man  on  earth 
and  put  him  to  saying  over  and  over  again,  “  I  am  unhappy,” 
I  should  make  him  most  wretched.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  human  being  who  would  go  about  scattering  the  germs 
of  disease  among  healthy  people?  These  sour-faced  sons  or 
sisters  of  sorrow  who  take  the  pay  of  the  people  for  gladden¬ 
ing  the  world,  but  in  return  howl  at  every  effort  for  improving 
the  service,  bewailing  their  unhappy  lot,  must  be  enemies  of 
the  children  and  liars  every  one.  For  the  teacher’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  really  is  tiptop.  Even  tho  I  can  not  make  what  my 
classmates  are  putting  in  the  bank,  the  material  and  the 
processes  I  have  to  deal  with  are  superior  in  interest  to  theirs. 
Osier  told  his  medical  students,  “  Wealth  and  fame  come  to 
but  the  lucky  few,  but  the  doctor  who  has  a  love  of  the 
science  of  his  work  enjoys  a  life  of  pleasure  incomparable.” 
That  is  even  more  true  of  my  employment,  for  the  temptations 
of  wealth  and  fame  are  entirely  absent  from  it.  You  knew 
when  you  took  it  up  that  neither  of  these  distractions  belongs. 
The  joy  of  it  is  in  the  work  itself.  Many  a  business  man 
takes  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school  as  his  pleasure,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  change,  but  because  children  and  teaching  are 
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enjoyable.  Your  delight  is  awaiting  you  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  they  pay  you  money  for  enjoying  it. 

WORLD  TIRED  OF  TIRED  TEACHERS 

The  thing  we  need,  says  cheerful  James  Croswell,  in  this 
Educational  Review,  is  attitude  of  mind;  this  only  will 
save  the  schools.  You  see,  even  James  thinks  education  needs 
reform.  Now  the  attitude  of  mind  is  that  intimated  by  the 
man  of  Avon,  who  knew  what  joy  in  work  is  when  he  said, 

“  For  business  that  we  love 

,  We  rise  betimes  and  go  to  with  delight.” 

Which  means,  if  I  understand  English,  that  just  as  soon  as 
we  purge  out  of  our  system  the  adventitious  errors  that  we 
and  others  have  permitted  to  gain  currency  contrary  to  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  teaching  children,  we  will  recognize 
that  it  is  our  duty  and  advantage  to  love  the  business.  At 
once  we  find  ourselves  looking  forward  to  Monday  morning 
as  an  occasion  for  rising  betimes  and  rushing  off  to  school 
with  delight. 

Froebel,  when  fifteen  years  old,  was  apprenticed  to  a  for¬ 
ester.  His  first  task  was  to  make  a  list  of  the  trees  in  a 
certain  tract  and  to  estimate  their  ages.  The  night  before  he 
was  to  begin  this  work  his  desire  to  get  at  it  was  so  keen 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  Before  daylight  he  arose  with  that 
elation  a  boy  feels  on  circus  day.  You  know  this  Froebel. 
What  was  it  that  he  called  the  mainspring  of  education  ?  Love. 
Pestalozzi  had  repeated  it  before  him.  What  is  the  essence 
of  all  the  great  educational  reformers,  Rousseau,  Comenius, 
Luther,  Spencer,  Horace  Mann,  and  Parker,  but  a  repetition 
of  this  love  idea?  Who  am  I  that  should  reject  so  obviously 
logical  a  principle  and  substitute  for  it  sputtering,  objection, 
criticism,  and  protests  that  the  job  is  hard  and  hateful?  You 
need  not  devise  any  more  systems  for  us.  The  educations  that 
failed  of  old  time  had  system  enough.  The  machine  is  all 
right,  the  fire  is  low. 

Are  you  a  head  man  in  a  school  organization?  You  have 
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as  manifold  an  opportunity  as  there  are  teachers  under  you. 
There  can  not  be  too  much  happiness  among  them.  Laughter 
belongs  in  the  schools  along  with  noise  and  play.  Your  type¬ 
written  corrections,  if  you  don’t  look  out,  only  wound  and 
cripple  the  people  who  should  be  by  you  preserved  in  a  buoyant 
and  inspiring  temper.  Many  a  superintendent  have  I  seen 
grow  waspish,  a  mere  dealer  in  stings,  because  he  didn’t  realize 
that  for  every  reprimand  he  ought  to  give  a  praise.  You  can 
not  model  your  administration  on  the  severe  practise  of  a 
soulless  business  corporation.  The  teaching  force  of  America 
is  sick.  E.  L.  Stevens  says  all  the  teachers  are  neurasthenic : 
criticism  paralyzes  them.  Mary  Lincoln,  reporter  and  writer, 
tells  of  having  to  leave  out  breakfast  altogether  because  when 
she  took  up  the  paper  and  saw  that  her  article,  written  the  day 
before,  had  been  cut  she  couldn’t  digest  her  food.  Mary  was  a 
business  woman.  You  know  of  teachers  that  so  dread  to  open 
a  letter  from  headquarters  that  receipt  of  one  with  the  official 
stamp  upsets  them  all  day  long.  Charles  Schwab  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  Homestead  mills  by  jollying  the  workmen. 
They  called  him  “  Hurrah  Charlie.”  The  rooters  on  the 
benches  cheer  when  the  fine  points  are  made.  They  tell  the 
players  they  are  good  boys  and  sure  to  win.  Charles  Pratt, 
so  successful  in  business  that  you  would  think  he  had  rewards 
enough,  confessed  that  in  the  maturity  of  his  success  nothing 
gave  him  so  much  power  to  do  things  as  the  declaration  by 
some  one  who  knew  him  that  he  had  done  some  work  well. 
The  head  schoolman  has  the  greatest  opportunity.  It  is  to 
be  looking  for  good  in  his  stafif  and  recognizing  efifort.  Before 
long  his  very  name  will  be  a  synonym  for  efficiency,  for  he 
is  ever  discovering  and  praising  it. 

HOW  ONE  MAN  MANAGES 

Charles  Frohman,  had  he  not  gone  to  managing  plays, 
would  have  made  a  prime  school  superintendent.  “  He  has 
the  worst  memory  for  failures,  the  best  for  successes.  If  the 
run  of  a  play  is  doubtful  he  will  be  found  on  the  stage  just 
inside  the  wings,  where  he  so  charges  the  spirits  of  his  com- 
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pany  with  the  surety  of  success  that  the  production  makes  a 
go.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to  state  a  proposition  negatively 
when  he  can  put  it  into  positive  form.  He  has  yet  to  write 
the  letter  that  begins,  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  say.’  After  rehearsal 
his  first  service  is  to  reassure  all  the  players  that  they  have 
done  well.  Fifty  times  more  is  gotten  from  a  pleased  than 
from  a  frightened  actor.  ‘  The  first  thing  to  do,’  said  Froh- 
man  to  a  friend,  ‘  before  you  can  teach  any  one  anything  is 
to  give  him  confidence.  Nothing  can  be  understood  by  an 
excited  person.  Calm  first,  then  correct.  Get  people  teach¬ 
able  before  you  try  to  teach  them.’  Seasoned  actors  claim  they 
had  rather  have  ten  minutes’  advice  from  Charles  Frohman 
than  ten  weeks  of  the  best  professional  stage  director.” 

Who  needs  poise  and  confidence  more  than  a  teacher? 
Whose  business  is  it  to  conserve  it?  Frohmanize  yourself, 
superintendent,  if  you  want  success.  We  do  not  want  you 
to  baby  us  by  calling  every  poor  thing  good.  But  ninety  in 
a  hundred  of  us  can  be  trained  to  make  good  if  we’ll  stop 
whining  and  be  set  to  enjoying.  Stop  this  perpetual  correction 
business  and  praise  more.  Then  round  up  the  chronic 
mourners  and  cast  them  out  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  need 
of  being  mushy  about  it,  letting  everything  run  down  at  the 
heel  for  fear  of  plain-speaking.  No  superintendent  draws  pay 
for  mere  smiles.  But  when  a  schoolman  finds  that  the  number 
of  his  haters  in  the  ranks  are  notoriously  many,  isn’t  it  time 
for  a  review  of  what  the  experts  mean  by  esprit  de  corps? 
Loyalty  isn’t  a  one-sided  virtue.  Grant  must  be  loyal,  he 
thought,  to  private  Allen  and  loyal  to  the  nation.  The  super¬ 
intendent,  likewise.  It  may  mean  removal  of  the  trouble¬ 
maker  double  quick.  What  I  said  about  tenure  as  a  necessity 
for  the  independence  of  a  teacher’s  life  out  of  school  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  absurdity  of  a  tenure  for  paid  destroy¬ 
ers  of  the  teaching  spirit.  The  great  managers  of  men,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Xenophon,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Washington,  Lincoln, 
inspired  them,  breathed  into  them,  and  cherished  in  them  and 
maintained  in  them  the  courage,  belief,  and  confidence  of 
success.  No  one  person  in  a  town  could  more  quickly  than  a 
superintendent  bring  it  about  that  teachers  would  look  for- 
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ward  with  satisfaction  to  the  end  of  a  vacation  or  would  rise 
betimes  on  Monday  morning  and  go  to  business  with  delight. 

But  we  can’t  afford  to  wait  for  others  to  make  us  return 
to  the  natural  state  of  liking  our  business.  The  personal  daily 
damage  to  ourselves  that  comes  from  any  but  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  what  we  do  is  too  dreadful.  What  is  more  dire  than 
making  a  mess  of  one’s  life?  And  what  other  than  the  life 
of  a  teacher  have  the  most  of  us  to  count  on?  Then  by  the 
fates,  Horatio,  I’ll  not  spoil  mine.  I  have  lost  from  the 
dreams  of  my  youth  the  steam  yacht,  the  opera  box,  the 
country  house,  the  saddle  horse,  the  private  car,  the  round- 
world  trip,  the  means  for  generous  hospitality,  but  I  have 
found  one  thing  which  the  best  of  poetic  authority  calls  my 
blessing,  one  thing  growing  more  interesting  daily,  my  work. 

Omar  of  Damascus  proceeding  homeward  from  Bagdad, 
passing  thru  a  rocky  defile,  heard  sweet  sounds  of  music.  As 
he  proceeded  further  he  came  to  a  man  sitting  on  a  stone 
and  playing  on  a  lute.  Omar  observed  that  the  instrument 
had  but  one  string. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  ”  he  asked,  ‘‘  and  why  playest  thou  on  a 
single  string  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Hashem,”  replied  the  stranger.  “  I  am  a 
music  teacher  of  Yemen.  I  had  ten  strings;  but  thieves  fell 
upon  me  and  robbed  and  beat  me  and  broke  all  the  strings  of 
my  lute  save  one;  yet  the  matter  of  music  is  not  how  much 
but  how  good.” 

“  In  sooth,”  said  Omar,  “  thou  playest  better  on  one  than 
many  who  have  all.” 

Thereat,  behold  a  miracle!  Ten  golden  strings  appeared 
upon  the  lute,  and  Hashem  lived  many  melodious  years  as 
court  musician  to  Omar  the  Great. 

Me?  Let  my  name  be  Hashem  and  let  me  play  on  my  one 
string  this  song: 

“  Fm  glad  to  go  to  school  on  Monday, 

On  Tuesday  I  am  gladder  still.” 

For  I’ve  got  to  go  on  all  my  life  teaching  school  or,  if  not, 
at  least  I’ve  got  to  teach  school  while  I’m  teaching  school. 
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and  I  can’t  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  fun  of  it;  for  every  day 
I  lose  is  just  so  many  gone  out  of  the  only  life  I  have. 

THE  UNHAPPY  TEACHER  A  DEGENERATE 

The  Constitution  gives  me  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  stupid  system  that  has  grown  up  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  taken  away  a  good  part  of  my  liberty,  but  I  mustn’t 
let  it  take  my  life  or  my  pursuit  of  happiness.  Robert  Grant 
reminds  me  that  the  fault  of  teaching  is  its  lack  of  geniality: 
from  this  I  conclude  that  the  typical  unhappy  teacher  is  un¬ 
natural.  I  reach  that  conclusion  thru  what  I  have  learned 
of  evolution.  I  remember  the  sensation  that  Lewis  McLouth 
made  when  he  showed  as  in  the  normal  school  that  the  search 
for  happiness  is  the  force  which  has  developed  the  amoeba  into 
man.  We  would  make  a  sad  mistake  in  going  against  nature 
by  persisting  in  a  distaste  for  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of 
our  w’aking  hours.  We  would  make  a  mistake  in  even  neglect¬ 
ing  an  active  search  for  happiness  in  our  everyday  occupation. 
To  become  less  than  a  seeker  after  happiness  is  to  degenerate. 
Joy  doesn’t  come  along  of  itself  and  nestle  in  my  bosom.  I 
have  as  much  traditional  and  inherited  gloom-power  for  myself 
and  others  as  the  poor  creature  who  never  heard  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  I  could  argue  myself  to  agree  with  Plato  or  Bernard 
Shaw  that  life  must  be  lived  quite  apart  from  hope  of  happi¬ 
ness,  but  what’s  the  use  when  experiment  demonstrates  for 
me  that  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  successfully  teaching 
children  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  Pascal,  Bentham,  and 
Spencer,  that  happiness  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work  of  life,  rings  true? 

I  studied  philosophy  in  college.  They  dwelt  upon  what 
Thales  thought  and  all  the  others  down  to  Hume  and  Reid 
and  Kant  and  Hegel.  I  always  yearned  to  reach  the  point 
where  I  could  find  what  I  thought  myself.  But  the  man  of 
eminence  who  taught  us,  whose  books  were  published  abroad, 
who  headed  subscriptions  for  putting  busts  of  philosophers  in 
the  museum,  is  only,  to  me,  a  memory  of  a  dreamy-eyed, 
underfed  gentleman  using  for  support  the  two  hind  legs  of 
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his  chair.  Everything  else  was  up  in  the  air.  Long,  long 
after  came  William  James  and  showed  me  that  every  ex¬ 
pounder  of  life  has  to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself,  and 
that  experiment  and  proof  is  as  necessary  in  moral  philosophy 
as  in  physics. 


STRENGTH  TO  SPARE 

So  there  you  are.  I  have  tried  the  experiment.  I  have 
used  method,  it  is  but  little;  I  have  savagely  checked  errors 
and  corrected  them,  it  goes  but  a  span.  But  when  I  try  the 
positive,  not  negative  force,  the  search  for  merit  to  praise  it, 
the  will  to  make  a  school  the  cheerfulest,  happiest  spot  in  all 
the  world,  success  comes  smiling  in  and  things  move.  For 
geniality,  as  Chesterton  puts  it,  is  “  strength  to  spare.”  The 
supreme  egoist  can  not  have  it.  It  goes  with  humility,  self- 
denial,  and  generosity.  If  as  a  teacher  I  be  a  selfish  man, 
disposed  to  draw  attention  to  me,  I  reverse  the  natural  direc¬ 
tion  of  things.  My  scholastic  function  should  not  be  to  draw 
in  but  to  give  out.  Radiation  should  be  my  business.  That 
is  the  quality  of  geniality.  The  strength  to  spare  is  the  posi¬ 
tive  belief  that  the  children  are  good,  not  bad;  that  they  are 
going  to  succeed,  not  fail;  that  they  ought  to  l^e  with  me,  not 
expelled  out  of  my  sight.  Idleness,  dulness,  insolence,  falsity 
are  not  going  to  disappear  by  my  freezing  them,  but  the 
innate  virtues  of  humanity  will  be  set  growing  by  warmth. 
That  is  the  keynote  of  the  inspired  volume  William  DeWitt 
Hyde  has  just  issued;  The  teacher’s  philosophy.  You 
ought  to  carry  it  in  your  pocket.  This  absolute  need  of  a 
teacher  with  the  teaching  spirit,  not  the  hating  spirit,  is  what 
leads  observers  like  Bardeen  to  believe  that  we  have  not  yet 
won  the  right  of  the  protection  of  tenure  laws.  If  tenure 
holds  in  place  traitors  who  hate  their  duties,  then  in  God’s 
name  let  us  have  none  of  it.  I  can  not  sympathize  with  the 
whiner.  The  service  needs  elation,  exultation,  high  spirits, 
thankfulness  for  opportunity,  certainty  of  success,  belief,  as¬ 
surance,  self-congratulation,  determination  to  do  better. 

That’s  my  business.  If  you  please,  I  wish  to  be  excused 
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from  joining  in  singing,  “  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God.” 
It  doesn’t  strengthen  me.  I  have  better  songs,  thanks  to  old 
Charles  Cotton. 

“  Why  call  that  sickness  which  is  health, 

That  persecution  which  is  grace, 

That  poverty  which  is  true  wealth. 

And  that  dishonor  which  is  praise? 

There  are  no  ills  but  what  we  make 
By  giving  shapes  and  names  to  things, 

Which  is  the  dangerous  mistake 
That  causes  all  our  sufferings.” 

Here,  take  the  lute,  and  let’s  hear  your  song. 

William  Me  Andrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN" 

Darwin’s  education  has  been  often  condemned,  but  by  none 
more  severely  than  by  himself.  He  admitted  no  claim  to 
having  been  “  produced  ”  by  either  school  or  university. 
Shrewsbury,  as  a  means  of  education  to  him,  “  was  simply  a 
blank,”  and  his  time  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  “  was 
wasted,  as  far  as  the  academical  studies  were  concerned,”  as 
completely  as  it  was  at  school.  Nor  was  Professor  Huxley 
less  confident  that  all  three  institutions  had  alike  failed  in 
Darwin’s  case,*  tho  he  does  not  explain  why  a  boy  sent  to 
Shrewsbury  should  receive  other  than  the  classical  education 
then  in  vogue,  or  why  a  youth  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
medicine  or  to  Cambridge  to  study  theology  should  complain 
if  he  were  not  turned  out  a  naturalist. 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  Darwin  gained  nothing  what¬ 
ever  from  his  work  at  school,  indirectly  if  not  directly?  If 
so,  why  did  he  send  his  eldest  son  to  Rugby?  Is  it  fair  to 
blame  the  authorities  of  the  two  universities  for  their  failure 
to  detect  the  germs  of  the  future  naturalist?  Should  Sedg¬ 
wick  at  Cambridge  be  censured  because  Jameson  at  Edinburgh 
appeared  dull  and  was  behind  the  times?  Is  it  not  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  Darwin’s  high  spirits  and  sensitiveness,  that  a  kind 
of  passive  resistance  on  his  part,  were  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  his  early  education  was  less  useful  than  it  might 
have  been  to  him  in  his  after-life? 

Darwin  was  born  on  February  12,  1809.  In  the  spring  of 
1817  he  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  to  the  grammar  school,  then 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Butler.  Here  he  stayed  for  seven 

^  From  The  school  world  (London). 

*  Collected  essays:  II.  Darwiniana,  p.  253-302. 
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years,  until  the  midsummer  of  1825.  “Nothing,”  he  says, 
“  could  have  been  worse  for  the  development  of  my  mind  than 
Dr.  Butler’s  school,  as  it  was  strictly  classical,  nothing  else 
being  taught,  except  a  little  ancient  geography  and  history. 

.  .  .  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  verse-making,  and  this 
I  could  never  do  well.  .  .  .  Much  attention  was  paid  to 
learning  by  heart  the  lessons  of  the  previous  day;  this  I  could 
effect  with  great  facility,  learning  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  Virgil 
or  Homer,  whilst  I  was  in  morning  chapel;  but  this  exercise 
was  utterly  useless,  for  every  verse  was  forgotten  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  I  was  not  idle,  and  with  the  exception  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  generally  worked  conscientiously  at  my  classics,  not  using 
cribs.”  Whilst  he  was  at  school,  he  studied  Euclid  with  a 
private  tutor,  and  made  chemical  experiments  with  his  brother. 
He  took  pleasure  in  reading  the  poems  of  Thomson,  Byron, 
and  Scott,  and  would  pore  for  hours  over  the  historical  plays 
of  Shakspere.  It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that  the  wish 
first  arose  in  him  to  travel  in  distant  countries,  that  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  insects  and  an  observer  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  he 
became  “  passionately  fond  of  shooting.” 

Leaving  school  at  a  rather  earlier  age  than  usual,  he  was 
sent  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  in  October, 
1825.  “  The  instruction  at  Edinburgh  was  altogether  by  lec¬ 
tures,  and  these  were  intolerably  dull,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  chemistry  by  Hope.”  The  lectures  on  materia  medica 
at  eight  on  a  winter’s  morning  were,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  “  something  fearful  to  remember.”  Those  on 
human  anatomy  were  felt  to  be  as  dull  as  the  professor  himself. 
Besides  going  to  lectures,  Darwin  attended  regularly  the 
clinical  wards  in  the  hospital.  “  I  also  attended  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  operating  theater  in  the  hospital  at  Edinburgh,  and 
saw  two  very  bad  operations,  one  on  a  child,  but  I  rushed 
away  before  they  were  completed.  Nor  did  I  ever  attend 
again,  for  hardly  any  inducement  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  make  me  do  so ;  this  being  long  before  the  blessed 
days  of  chloroform.”  During  the  second  session,  he  went  to 
Professor  Jameson’s  lectures  on  geology  and  zoology;  but,  he 
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adds,  “  they  were  incredibly  dull.  The  sole  ef¥ect  they  pro¬ 
duced  on  me  was  the  determination  never  as  long  as  I  lived 
to  read  a  book  on  geology,  or  in  any  way  study  the  science.” 
The  dulness  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  anatomical  work  kept  Darwin  away  from  the  dissect¬ 
ing  room.  That  he  was  not  urged  to  practise  dissection  he 
afterwards  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  his  life. 
“I  should  soon,”  he  says,  “have  got  over  my  disgust;  and 
the  practise  would  have  been  invaluable  for  all  my  future 
work.  This  has  been  an  irremediable  evil,  as  well  as  my 
incapacity  to  draw.” 

It  is  evident  that  Darwin  studied  medicine  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  He  realized  about  that  time  that  his  father  would  leave 
enough  to  support  him,  he  disliked  the- dissecting  room,  and  he 
dreaded  the  operating  theater.  His  father,  seeing  that  the 
prospect  of  a  physician’s  life  was  distasteful,  suggested  that 
he  should  become  a  clergyman;  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
Darwin  proceeded  to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  January, 
1828.  This  was  a  term  later  than  usual,  but  in  the  preceding 
two  years  he  had  forgotten  most  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  that 
he  had  learned  at  school,  and  several  months  were  required 
for  its  recovery. 

At  Cambridge  he  attempted  mathematics,  but  was  impatient 
at  his  inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  early  steps  in 
algebra.  The  subject  grew  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  gave  it 
up — to  his  regret  in  after-life.  He  attended  a  few  college 
lectures  in  classics,  but  the  attendance  was  almost  nominal. 
Little,  clearly,  was  gained  from  the  efforts  of  his  tutors,  and  the 
fact  that  he  past  the  little-go  and  the  final  examination  for  the 
ordinary  degree  with  some  credit  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to 
his  private  reading.  At  Cambridge,  as  at  Edinburgh,  Darwin 
owed  most  to  the  friendships  won  by  his  attractive  personality. 
He  soon  became  intimate  with  Henslow,  the  professor  of  bot¬ 
any.  Tho  he  did  not  study  the  subject,  he  attended  some  of 
Henslow’s  lectures,  and  liked  them  for  their  extreme  clearness 
and  admirable  illustrations,  and  he  also  accompanied  the  class 
on  field  excursions  to  distant  places.  “  But  I  was  so  sickened 
with  lectures  at  Edinburgh,”  he  remarks,  “  that  I  did  not  even 
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attend  Sedgwick’s  eloquent  and  interesting  lectures.  Had  I 
done  so  I  should  probably  have  become  a  geologist  earlier  than 
I  did.”  Darwin  became  acquainted  also  with  other  men  of 
note  older  than  himself — with  Whewell,  then  professor  of 
mineralogy,  the  Reverend  Leonard  Jenys,  the  Reverend  Rich¬ 
ard  Dawes  (afterwards  dean  of  Hereford),  and,  but  only  at 
the  end  of  his  time,  with  Sedgwick.  His  craving  for  foreign 
travel  was  stimulated  by  reading  Humboldt’s  Personal  nar¬ 
rative,  while  his  passion  for  collecting  beetles  was  satisfied  by 
many  an  excursion  in  the  Fen  country  and  elsewhere. 

Darwin  left  Cambridge  in  June,  1831.  In  August,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Henslow,  he  accompanied  Sedgwick  in 
one  of  his  celebrated  investigations  in  North  Wales.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  he  returned  to  Staffordshire  for  shooting; 
“  for  at  that  time  I  should  have  thought  myself  mad  to  give 
up  the  first  days  of  partridge-shooting  for  geology  or  any 
other  science.”  It  was  then  that  he  received  thru  Henslow, 
and  ultimately  accepted,  the  invitation  to  accompany  Captain 
Fitzroy  on  his  voyage  round  the  world — a  voyage  which  lasted 
very  nearly  five  years,  and  to  which,  as  he  writes  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards,  he  always  felt  that  he  owed  the  first  real 
training  or  education  of  his  mind.  With  this  voyage,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  now  concerned.  His  education,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  was  at  an  end.  He  was  free  to  make 
the  most  of  the  habits  of  application  ingrained  at  school,  and 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  passionate  love  for  collecting  and  ob¬ 
serving  which  were  innate  and  un fostered  by  those  under 
whose  tuition  he  had  been  placed.* 

Was  Darwin’s  time  at  school  and  university  so  entirely 
wasted  that  he  could  afterwards  maintain  that  all  that  he 
had  learned  of  any  value  had  been  self-taught?  The  total 
loss  of  seven  years  is  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  any 
school.  Whether  the  blame  should  rest  with  the  school,  with 
the  parent  who  chose  it,  or  with  the  system  of  education  at  the 
time  which  left  little  else  to  choose  from,  is  not  now  a  matter 
of  any  moment.  The  fact  remains  that,  day  after  day  for 

*  The  life  and  letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  vol.  i,  p.  27-58,  355,  381-387; 
vol.  iii,  p.  177- 
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seven  years,  Darwin’s  life  was  spent  in  learning  the  grammars 
of  two  dead  languages,  in  translating  classical  authors  and 
learning  selected  passages  in  the  original,  and  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  A  wretched  system,  he  de¬ 
clares  it  in  after-years  to  be,  possessing  no  merits  whatever. 

“  No  one,”  he  writes  in  1852,  “  can  more  truly  despise  the  old 
stereotyped  stupid  classical  education  than  I  do.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  Darwin  of  1818  to  1825. 
He  was  evidently  a  cheery  lad,  high-spirited,  making  many 
friends,  and  conscientious  and  high-principled  beyond  the  wont 
of  schoolboys.  There  was  none  of  the  slackness  of  the  modern 
youth  about  Darwin,  for  he  was  keen  and  enthusiastic.  He 
was  so  deeply  interested  in  chemistry  while  at  school  that  he 
often  used  to  go  on  working  until  rather  late  at  night.  The 
clear  geometrical  proofs  of  Euclid  gave  him  intense  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  the  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the  vernier  de¬ 
lighted  him.  His  taste  for  angling  was  so  strong  that  he 
“  would  sit  for  any  number  of  hours  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
or  pond  watching  the  float.”  He  had  a  passion  for  collecting 
insects,  and  collected  minerals  with  much  zeal.  “  In  the  latter 
part  of  my  school  life  I  became  passionately  fond  of  shooting. 
I  do  not  believe,”  he  adds,  “  that  any  one  could  have  shown 
more  zeal  for  the  most  holy  cause  than  I  did  for  shooting 
birds.” 

Unfortunately,  this  keenness  did  not  extend  to  the  subjects 
which  formed  the  school  course.  His  mind  seems  to  have 
dwelt,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  on  his  favorite  pursuits. 
His  best  side  was  turned  away  from  his  teachers,  so  that  he 
succeeded  in  passing  thru  school,  from  one  form-master  to 
another,  without  manifesting  any  sign  of  his  unusual  ability. 
“  When  I  left  the  school,”  he  says,  “  I  was  for  my  age  neither 
high  nor  low  in  it;  and  I  believe  that  I  was  considered  by  all 
my  masters  and  by  my  father  as  a  very  ordinary  boy,  rather 
below  the  common  standard  in  intellect.” 

Yet  surely  his  work,  which  was  done  conscientiously,  his 
translations  that  were  made  without  the  aid  of  cribs,  can  not 
have  been  useless.  We  may  look  in  vain,  perhaps,  for  any 
effect  upon  his  style.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  which  he  experi- 
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enced  in  writing  a  simple  English  sentence  remained  to  the 
end.  But  the  wrestling  with  many  an  obscure  passage  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  the  struggle  to  extort  its  meaning,  must  have 
strengthened  his  mind,  even  if  the  process  took  place  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Again,  tho  in  later  life  he  depreciated  his  own 
memory,  the  power  which  he  acquired  of  learning  forty  or  fifty 
lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer  during  the  short  space  of  morning 
chapel  must  have  been  a  valuable  one.  Every  line  may  have 
been  forgotten  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  thus  become  useless 
in  his  own  verse  compositions;  but  the  “  barrister’s  memory  ” 
which  he  so  acquired  of  collecting  many  data  at  once  in  his 
mind  and  forgetting  them  when  no  longer  wanted  must  have 
been  of  service  to  him  when  afterwards  marshaling  large 
masses  of  facts  for  his  great  works. 

These  results,  such  as  they  are,  can  not,  of  course,  be  placed 
in  the  balance  against  the  general  waste  of  time.  They  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  they  might  have  been  attained  equally 
well  in  other  and  more  profitable  ways.  The  one  great  lesson 
Darwin  learned  at  school  arose  from  the  compulsion  to  do 
unpleasant  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  lesson  that  can 
be  learned  at  any  school,  the  only  discipline  which  some 
people  experience  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Darwin  was 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  school  at  a  somewhat  early  age. 
He  had  not  the  same  inducements  to  work  as  his  equally  youth¬ 
ful  fellow-students  at  Edinburgh;  and,  as  the  first  results  of 
his  freedom,  he  allowed  his  own  tastes  and  feelings  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  attendance  in  the  operating  theater  and  dissecting 
room.  But  the  effects  of  the  early  restraint  were  by  no 
means  lost,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  themselves  often 
in  later  life — in,  for  instance,  his  determination  to  finish  his 
long  voyage  when  he  was  tempted  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  to  shorten  it,  in  the  eight  or  nine  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Cirrepedia,  but  most  of  all  in  the  twenty-two 
years’  preparation  for  the  Origin  of  species.  "  A  boy,”  he 
wrote,  “  who  has  learnt  to  stick  at  Latin  and  conquer  its 
difficulties,  ought  to  be  able  to  stick  at  any  labor.”  And  this 
was  probably  the  reason  why,  after  much  hesitation,  he  sent 
his  eldest  son  to  Rugby. 
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If  Darwin  felt  that  his  time  at  Shrewsbury  was  wasted,  he 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Edinburgh  lectures  were 
no  change  for  the  better.  As  regards  the  professor  of  anat¬ 
omy,  whose  lectures  were  as  dull  as  himself,  Darwin’s  dislike 
seems  to  have  been  only  too  well  founded.  His  lectures  were 
approximately  repetitions  of  those  which  his  grandfather,  who 
founded  the  medical  school,  had  given  before  him.  His  own 
works,  when  he  ventured  to  be  original,  have  been  described 
as  confused,  prolix,  and  illogical,  his  observations  as  imper¬ 
fect,  and  his  reading  as  superficial.^  The  professor  of  materia 
medica,  whose  lectures  were  delivered  at  eight  on  winter 
mornings,  and  who  himself  often  started  work  five  hours 
earlier,  was  of  a  different  type;  and  Darwin’s  recollections 
may  have  been  tinged  by  the  conditions  of  attendance.  He 
had  been  elected  without  opposition  to  this  chair,  in  which 
“  he  achieved  great  success.  He  would  work  indefatigably, 
always  improving  his  lectures  and  studying  every  new  publica¬ 
tion  in  medicine,  British  and  foreign.”  In  the  case  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson,  also,  Darwin  was  apparently  hasty  in  his  dis¬ 
like.  “  Jameson  was  a  remarkable  man,”  writes  Professor 
George  Wilson.  “  Grave,  taciturn,  and  reserved  in  manner 
...  he  seemed  much  better  fitted  for  the  secluded  life  of 
a  student  than  for  the  duties  of  a  university  chair.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  was  in  him  a  deep,  quiet  enthusiasm  for  his 
favorite  science,  which  his  ungeniality  of  nature  could  not 
prevent  being  contagious,  and  he  became,  what  many  of  his 
brilliant  colleagues  failed  to  become,  the  founder  of  a  school. 
The  spectacle  of  his  perseverance,  earnestness,  and  lifelong 
devotion  to  his  work  overcame  the  effect  of  his  taciturnity  and 
reserve.”  ® 

At  Cambridge  the  professoriate  during  Darwin’s  residence 
included  some  well-known  names.  Babbage  and  Airy  occu¬ 
pied  the  mathematical  chairs,  Henslow  was  professor  of 
botany,  Sedgwick  of  geology,  and  Whewell  of  mineralogy. 
The  chair  of  zoology  was  not  then  founded.  A  man  reading 

*  Dictionary  of  national  biography,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  181-182. 

®  Dictionary  of  national  biography,  vol.  xvi,  p.  163. 

•  G.  Wilson  and  A.  Geikie,  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  p.  108-109. 
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for  the  ordinary  degree,  with  the  intention  afterwards  of 
taking  holy  orders,  would  not,  as  a  rule,  aspire  to  attendance 
at  professors’  lectures.  But  Darwin  differed  in  one  respect 
from  the  ordinary  undergraduate.  Having  begun  residence  in 
January,  1828,  he  past  his  final  examination  in  January, 
1831,  and  had  to  keep  two  more  terms  before  taking  his  degree 
in  the  following  June.  It  was  then  that  Henslow  persuaded 
him,  in  spite  of  his  previous  resolve,  to  take  up  the  study  of 
geology.  Another  man  with  Darwin’s  tastes,  and  with  time 
enough  and  to  spare,  would  naturally  have  sought  the  lectures 
of  the  eloquent  Woodwardian  professor,  but  Darwin  was  so 
“  sickened  ”  by  his  Edinburgh  experiences  that  he  refrained. 
The  reason  was  a  childish  one,  and  the  loss  was  more  than 
Darwin’s  own.  We  know  how  much  he  gained  from  his  brief 
training  with  Sedgwick  in  North  Wales  after  the  close  of 
his  Cambridge  career.  With  fuller  instruction  from  that 
inspiring  teacher  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  investigation,  it  is  probable  that  the  admirable  work 
which  he  accomplished  on  South  American  geology  would 
have  been  still  more  varied  and  complete. 

Darwin’s  experiences  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  were 
in  one  respect  unfortunate.  The  course  mapped  out  for  him 
in  each  university  was  one  for  which  he  had  little  natural 
liking.  Being  able  to  satisfy  his  own  innate  tastes  in  other 
ways,  being  fond  of  sport,  and  having  many  congenial  and 
high-spirited  friends,  the  time  past  pleasantly  enough.  But 
in  shunning  the  dissecting  rooms  at  Edinburgh,  in  throwing 
up  his  mathematical  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  in  neglecting 
Sedgwick’s  brilliant  lectures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  acted 
impulsively  and  unreasonably;  and  it  would  seem  unfair  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  university  authorities  for  Darwin’s 
failure  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  pro¬ 
vided. 

What  Darwin’s  education  would  have  been  if  he  could  have 
had  the  ordering  of  it  himself,  with  his  own  future  to  guide 
him,  can  be  told  almost  in  his  own  words.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  replaced  one  or  both  of  the  dead 
languages  by  French  and  German.  Drawing  would  certainly 
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have  been  included.  Other  subjects  would  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  if  only  to  provide  diversity,  but  he  would 
have  preferred  those  which  exercise  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties,  say,  elementary  science  and  geometry. 
He  would,  as  already  noted,  have  practised  dissection.  Nor 
would  he  have  neglected  the  mere  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge,  such,  I  suppose,  as  is  afforded  by  the  early  study 
of  history  and  geography.  In  mathematics,  he  would  have 
gone  far.  enough  to  understand  at  least  something  of  the  great 
leading  principles,  “  for  men  thus  endowed  seem  to  have  an 
extra  sense.”  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
principles  would  have  been  of  the  use  that  he  anticipated ;  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  value  of  the  other  training.  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  mastering  the  German  language 
would  have  provided  in  part  the  mental  exercise  for  which  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  so  long  held  a  high  place  in 
our  scheme  of  education.  The  knowledge  of  the  language 
itself,  the  ability  to  translate  it  with  ease,  would  have  saved 
him  many  an  hour  of  hard  and  weary  labor.  The  power  to 
draw  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy,  and  the  attainment  of 
some  skill  in  dissecting,  would  have  been  of  untold  service  in 
his  future  work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  open,  I  think,  to  doubt 
whether  this  training,  which  is  now  supplied  on  the  modern 
side  of  every  great  school,  is  more  effective  to  produce  the 
men  who  do  the  world’s  work  than  the  antiquated  methods 
by  which  boys  were  taught  to  obey  without  question  and  to 
endure  without  complaint. 

Charles  Davison 

London 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  ^ 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  college  challenged 

The  college  and  the  college  course  is  today  subjected  to 
criticism  as  never  before.  School  men  and  business  men, 
elevator  manufacturers  and  efficiency  engineers,  high  school 
superintendents  and  college  presidents,  are  at  work  on  the 
problem  with  enthusiasm,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  the  promise 
of  happy  results.  But  let  us  not  be  worried.  Other  parts  of 
our  educational  system,  as  well  as  other  institutions  of  long 
standing  and  authority — the  church,  our  legal  procedure,  and 
our  governmental  machinery — have  also  fallen  on  skeptical 
times.  And  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  the  man  who  believes  in 
the  college  to  learn,  precisely  at  this  time  when  the  college  is 
under  criticism,  that  the  supposedly  efficient  American  railway 
system  is  being  run  by  the  best  American  business  brains  with 
a  waste  of  a  million  dollars  a  day;  and  that  the  manly  art 
of  bricklaying  has  been  conducted  since  before  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  on  wasteful  lines.  Had  the  Hebrews  had  an 
efficiency  engineer  they  would  have  been  able  both  to  get  the 
straw  and  to  make  the  bricks. 

Then,  too,  the  college  should  welcome  criticism.  In  all 
lines  of  human  activity  inertia  tends  to  keep  us  doing  things 
in  the  same  way,  even  after  conditions  have  changed  and 
methods  which  before  were  best  have  become  second  best. 
Institutions,  like  organisms,  may  have  inherited  organs  which 
in  the  ancestral  form  were  serviceable,  but  under  the  changed 

*  Read  before  the  Ohio  Eta  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911. 
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conditions  are  so  no  longer :  and  a  useless  appendix  may  pro¬ 
duce  inflammation  and  require  an  operation.  Criticism  can 
show  faults  or  virtues;  if  faults,  they  should  be  remedied; 
if  virtues,  the  college  stands  the  more  securely.  And  even 
ill-tempered  and  extreme  criticism  may  be  of  service.  The 
danger  lies  not  in  criticism,  not  in  fault-finding  even,  but  in 
that  deadening  habit  of  mind  which  assumes  that  what  is, 
and  what  has  been,  is  best  and  must  remain. 

The  demand  for  eihciency  a  reasonable  demand 

The  demand  for  efficiency  is  the  demand  that  the  college 
course  should  be  useful,  practical.  We  are  told  that  it  lacks, 
in  this  respect,  more  or  less  seriously.  The  question  then  is : 
Does  the  college  course,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  constituent  parts, 
fit  the  student  for  life  after  leaving  college?  Not  only  this, 
but  does  it  give  him  the  best  possible  fit?  Could  the  four 
years  given  to  the  college  course  be  spent  in  any  other  way 
which  would  better  fit  for  life?  Human  institutions  are  rarely 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and,  repeatedly,  institu¬ 
tions  of  long  life  have,  often  thru  inward  change,  often  thru 
change  in  outside  conditions,  become  far  less  adapted  than  they 
originally  were  to  the  ends  they  were  devised  to  meet. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  entire  reasonableness  of  this  de¬ 
mand  that  the  college  should  be  practical,  useful,  efficient. 
The  course  as  a  whole,  its  constituent  parts,  the  environment 
in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  all  accessory  activities,  should 
be  judged,  should  stand  or  fall,  as  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
or  not  to  be  useful  for  the  end  in  view.  Further,  they  are 
required  not  only  to  prove  their  usefulness,  buf  they  are 
required  to  show  that  they  are  at  least  as  useful  as  other 
things  which  might  be  put  in  their  place.  The  demand  for 
efficiency  is  absolutely  right.  Complete  or  partial  uselessness 
can  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  for  anything. 

If,  however,  we  admit  the  demand  for  efficiency,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arises,  efficient  for  what?  I  answer,  practically 
useful  as  a  preparation  for  life.  This  again  brings  up  two 
questions : 
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1.  What  is  the  life  for  which  the  college  course  is  a  prep¬ 
aration  ? 

2.  What  is  the  particular  function  of  the  college  in  fur¬ 
nishing  this  preparation  ? 


The  life  for  which  the  college  is  a  preparation 

To  raise  the  question  in  any  form,  of  what  life  is,  seems 
trite.  But  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  certain  positions  to 
be  taken  later,  I  wish  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  life — that 
life  is  the  solution  of  problems.  My  own  experience  seems  to 
show  me  that,  whether  I  am  at  work  or  at  play,  my  activity 
consists  in  devising  means  to  meet  the  ends  I  have  in  view: 
that  is,  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  come  to  me  one 
after  another;  one  often  leading  to  many  others.  I  think  this 
is  the  common  experience.  The  problems  may  be  slight  or 
important;  may  involve  small  details  which  concern  ourselves 
alone,  or  may  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  others;  and 
need  the  broadest  knowledge  and  keenest  intelligence  that  they 
may  be  solved  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  laws  of  our 
material  and  spiritual  environment.  Life,  then,  is  the  solution 
of  problems;  and  any  preparation  for  life  must  fit  a  man  for 
the  correct  solution  of  his  life’s  problems. 


The  peculiar  province  of  the  college 

We  prepare  for  life  by  living;  learn  to  solve  problems  by 
solving  them.  Many  institutions  besides  the  school  direct  activ¬ 
ity  and  so  take  part  in  this  preparation  for  life — the  home, 
the  church,  work  and  play,  the  social  activities.  It  is  well 
then  to  ask  what  the  peculiar  province  of  the  college  may  be. 

I.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  his  vocation.  The  plumber 
learns  his  trade  as  an  apprentice  by  watching  the  master  work¬ 
man,  doing  first  simple  and  then  more  complex  work,  until 
he  himself  in  turn  becomes  a  master.  Some  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  which  were  formerly  learned  in  the  same  way,  such 
as  engineering  and  law,  have  become  so  complex  that  the 
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older  system  of  learning  them  has  become  impracticable,  and 
schools  have  been  established  to  teach  these  subjects.  But  as 
yet  the  college  has  not  generally  undertaken  to  train  for  the 
professions,  except  for  those  of  teacher  and  preacher. 
Whether  technical  and  what  we  may  for  purposes  of  refer¬ 
ence  call  liberal  education  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  insti¬ 
tution,  seems  to  be  today  chiefly  a  matter  of  money  resources. 
I  believe  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  the  technical  students 
that  they  should  be  combined;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  equal 
advantage  would  not  accrue  to  the  “  arts  ”  student.  A  culture 
that  won’t  wear  in  contact  with  the  world’s  work  is  like  a 
religion  that  is  no  good  except  on  Sunday.  Personally  I  am 
not  worried  over  the  entrance  of  the  vocational  studies  into 
the  college  curriculum ;  and  only  note  the  interesting  fact  that 
many  of  the  opponents  of  such  a  change  are  teachers  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  who  are  helping  to  prepare  young  women 
and  men  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  To  date,  however, 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  college  to  fit  the  student  for  his 
profession. 

2.  Man  has  lived  on  this  earth  of  ours  no  one  knows  how 
long.  But  in  the  last  five  thousand  years  he  has  learned  some 
things  and  done  more.  This  record  of  living,  of  doing  and 
knowing,  we  have  in  our  history,  social  institutions,  literature, 
science — a  rich  and  growing  inheritance  which  each  generation 
passes  on  to  the  next.  It  makes  what  has  been  termed  the 
humanities.  As  one  specially  interested  in  science,  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  “  science  and  humanities,”  but  shall  include 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  by  which 
he  was  fashioned  physically  and  mentally — the  knowledge 
which  we  call  science — I  shall  include  this  among  the  human¬ 
ities,  and  use  the  word  humanities  to  include  man’s  knowledge 
of  his  environment  and  of  his  experiences  in  his  environment. 
Science  and  humanities  can  not  be  divided  without  harm  to 
both.  Now  this  great  inheritance  of  the  humanities  it  is  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  vitalize  for  each  new  generation. 
And  it  is  also  the  business  of  the  schools  to  gather  in  and  sort 
the  important  contributions  which  each  passing  generation 
adds  to  the  already  existing  stock. 
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In  the  schools,  in  dealing  with  these  great  fields  of  thought, 
with  history,  science,  literature,  the  student  learns  what  the 
problems  are  which  have  confronted  man  in  the  past,  what  the 
solutions  have  been,  what  the  unsolved  problems  of  life  are. 
He  gets  the  broader  outlines  of  that  environment  in  which 
he  is  to  live,  gets  that  perspective,  that  view  of  life,  without 
which  his  own  energy  may  be  ineffective  and  wasted.  In 
dealing  with  this  material  he  develops  that  keenness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  that  ability  to  see  clearly  and  discriminate  precisely  and 
nicely,  which  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  uneducated  and  half- 
educated  man. 

And  is  this  college  work  practically  useful?  In  a  certain 
sense,  no.  The  ditch-digger  will  dig  his  ditch  as  well  without 
it,  nearly.  The  engineer  will  build  his  bridge  as  well  without 
it,  nearly.  The  surgeon’s  knife  may  cut  as  well.  But  we  are 
not  ditch-diggers,  engineers,  surgeons,  first  of  all,  but  men; 
and  we  wish  to  live,  not  simply  to  drudge;  to  live  as  broadly 
and  as  widely  as  possible.  We  must  have,  as  men,  the  broad 
vision,  and  act  with  the  widest  outlook  open  to  us.  The 
trouble  with  many  who  are  calling  for  practical  work  from 
the  college  is  their  gross  materialism.  Their  only  realities 
are  wood,  stone,  mortar,  and  iron;  their  only  measure  of 
value,  material  success.  Against  this  materialism,  this  nar¬ 
rowing  of  life,  the  colleges  have  always  protested;  they  have 
always  stood  for  ideas;  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  man; 
for  the  highest,  the  spiritual  values.  For  this  training  of  the 
whole  man  for  the  best  action  in  view  of  the  total  situation 
we  have  our  higher  education  of  college  and  university. 
There  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  have  been  trained  the  men 
whose  ideas  and  ideals  have  most  enriched  our  common 
life. 

Does  the  college  fulfil  this  high  purpose  we  claim  for  it? 
No,  not  fully.  It  can  not;  it  has  not  the  time.  But  it  aims 
to  give,  and  in  many  cases  succeeds  in  giving,  the  point  of 
view  and  the  start;  and  after  college  days  the  work  so  begun 
has  been  carried  further  than  the  college  itself  could  possibly 
carry  it.  The  college  is  not  a  “  finishing  school.” 

Can  not  this  broad  conception  of  life,  this  best  inheritance 
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of  the  past,  be  gained  outside  the  college?  Yes,  it  can  be, 
and  in  many  cases  is.  The  church,  the  home,  the  lower  school 
course  may  give  the  man  his  start,  and  he  may  get  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college  man  without  ever  having  been  within 
the  college  walls.  Religion  may  be  developed  outside  the 
church,  and  men  may  become  wise  in  science,  literature,  and 
philosophy  outside  the  schools;  but  it  still  remains  true  that 
as  the  church  is  the  normal  means  for  cultivating  the  religious 
life,  so  the  school  is  the  normal  place  for  getting  in  touch  with 
the  world’s  experience. 

Is  not  this  work  of  the  college  the  same  as  that  of  the 
high  school  and  university?  It  would  seem  so.  No  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  work  of  the  three.  In  each  suc¬ 
cessive  stage  the  student  is  getting  a  better  knowledge  of  one 
large  complex  subject.  The  difference  in  method  in  the  three 
should  not  be  great.  If  we  make  it  great  we  are  making 
arbitrary  and  artificial  distinctions. 

In  concluding  this  preliminary  statement  I  may  sum  up 
what  has  been  said  as  follows :  The  college  prepares  for  life 
by  introducing  the  student  in  some  detail  to  that  knowledge  of 
human  history  and  human  achievement  which  is  the  necessary 
background  for  the  broadest  and  happiest  living;  and  in  so 
doing  it  trains  him  to  that  keenness  of  mind  which  will  enable 
him  to  judge  surely  and  readily  of  the  great  issues  of  life. 
This  is  the  purpose,  in  my  mind,  of  the  college.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  vitally  necessary  work  in  the  world;  to  save  us  from 
the  crude  materialism  so  rampant  today.  I  admit,  of  course, 
that  church  and  home  and  state  work  to  the  same  end;  that 
the  college  does  not  do  it  all.  The  question  now  arises: 

Is  the  college  doing  this  work  efficiently?  I  answer:  In 
the  large  way,  yes.  I  believe  the  college  is  doing  its  work 
as  well  as  any  other  institution  of  society;  as  well  as  the 
family,  the  state,  the  church.  I  also  believe  that  not  one  of 
these  different  institutions  is  living  up  to  its  possibilities;  nor 
is  the  college,  either.  I  shall  speak  of  what  I  consider  defects, 
defects  which  can  be  largely  remedied,  under  four  heads : 

1.  The  curriculum. 

2.  Classroom  work  and  outside  activities. 
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3.  Classroom  procedure. 

4.  The  spirit  of  scholarship, 

II.  THE  CURRICULUM 

If  the  college  course  is  to  fit  the  student  to  deal  with  the 
problems  he  is  to  meet,  the  character  of  those  problems  will 
determine  in  large  measure  the  studies  in  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum.  Many  of  those  problems  are  the  same  that  busied 
the  mind  of  man  at  the  beginning  of  history.  When  Job  asked, 
“  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?”  he  was  but  repeating  a 
question  which  had  been  a  vital  one  to  many  before  him  and 
is  still  today  a  living  issue.  The  meaning  of  life,  of  the 
world,  of  ourself,  our  neighbor — ^these  are  old  questions,  but 
are  always  new. 

“  New  wants,  new  ways,  pert  plans  of  change. 

New  answers  to  old  questions  strange; 

But  to  the  older  questions  still 
No  new  replies  have  come  or  will. 

New  speed  to  buzz  abroad  and  see 
Cities  where  one  needs  not  to  be; 

But  no  new  way  to  dwell  at  home. 

Or  there  to  make  great  friendships  come; 

No  novel  way  to  seek  or  find 
True  hearts  and  the  heroic  mind. 

Of  atom  force  and  chemic  stew 
Nor  Socrates  nor  Caesar  knew. 

But  the  old  ages  knew  a  plan — 

The  lost  art — how  to  mold  a  man.” 

And  these  old  questions  are  practical  questions,  for  on  our 
answer  to  them  our  action  very  largely  hangs.  And  we  can 
never  afford  to  leave  out  of  our  college  or  out  of  our  individual 
curriculum  the  writings  of  the  great  poets  and  prose-writers 
who  have  grappled  with,  even  if  they  have  not  answered 
them.  The  study  of  these  great  writers,  great  men,  has  always 
furnished  and  always  will  furnish  the  greatest  inspiration 
and  practical  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
each  succeeding  age.  I  include,  of  course,  here  the  Bible.  It 
is  coming  into  our  colleges  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being 
thrown  out  of  our  public  schools.  The  equal  of  the  best 
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Latin  and  Greek  classics  in  the  beauty  of  its  simplicity,  and 
their  great  superior  in  its  hold  on  spiritual  truth,  it  is  to  our 
lasting  discredit  that  a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  sectarian¬ 
ism  has  resulted  in  excluding  from  our  public  schools  this 
greatest  educational  classic  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
will  come  back  again,  but  the  loss  in  the  meantime  is  great. 

Other  problems  arise  from  the  particular  social  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  man  is  placed.  He  must  play  his  part  in  the 
social  and  political  group  into  which  he  is  born.  He  must 
understand  those  social  and  political  conditions;  hence  the  need 
of  the  group  of  social  sciences  in  the  college  curriculum;  of 
history,  economics,  sociology.  Here  come  in  courses  in  gen¬ 
eral  European  and  American  history.  The  former,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  should  furnish  that  outline  of  the  progress  of  events 
and  that  more  important  because  more  fundamental  progress 
of  ideas  and  thoughts,  into  which  later  detailed  studies  may 
be  fitted. 

The  great  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  material  nature,  of 
its  influence  on  human  life,  and  of  its  application  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  human  conditions  has,  in  the  last  half-century 
particularly,  brought  physical  science  to  the  front,  and  forced 
its  recognition  in  our  college  courses. 

Both  the  incre'asing  complexity  of  society  and  this  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  material  world  have  furnished  new 
problems  demanding  solution,  and  have  modified  in  many 
cases  the  old  questions,  so  that  even  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  old  questions  these  new  studies  are  needed. 

I  believe  therefore  that  these  three  groups  of  studies, 

The  great  writers  or  classics. 

History  and  the  social  sciences. 

Physical  sciences, 

should  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  college  course,  because 
they  give  us  the  knowledge  we  need  in  order  to  solve  the  large 
problems  of  life  wisely.  They  also  lend  themselves  to  class¬ 
room  study  by  the  method  of  solution-of-problems  (to  be 
mentioned  later)  ;  for  in  the  study  of  each  of  these  large  sub¬ 
jects  occur  problems  of  all  degrees  of  complexity,  those  suited 
to  beginners,  to  advanced  students,  and  to  specialists.  I  do 
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not  care  about  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  for  each 
one  is  an  essential  element  of  any  education  which  is  to  be 
broad  and  liberating;  that  is,  freeing  from  bonds  of  tradition, 
prejudice,  and  ignorance.  These  studies  are  all  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  college  curriculum  of  today.  The  only  criticism 
which  can  be  made  is  that  they  are  not  emphasized  as  the  most 
important. 

Two  subjects  have  been  purposely  omitted  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  enumeration,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages :  sub¬ 
jects  which  in  the  past  have  bulked  large  in  the  educational 
curriculum,  but  which  now  seem  to  be  taking  a  less  important 
place.  It  is  a  question  if  either  of  these  furnish  either  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  used  in  the  solution  of  our  problems, 
or  training  in  the  methods  by  which  solutions  are  to  be  made. 

Mathematics  appeals  to  one  as  a  subject  beautiful  in  itself, 
as  a  tool  in  the  sciences,  and  as  a  training  in  a  certain  kind 
of  thinking.  However,  the  mathematical  method  of  thinking 
is  not  that  which  is  followed  or  can  wisely  be  followed  in 
the  solution  of  our  ordinary  problems.  Mathematical  ac¬ 
curacy  is  not  applicable  outside  the  field  of  mathematics  itself. 
I  remember  criticizing  a  student  in  my  class  in  geology  for 
his  inaccurate  work.  He  replied  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
fault,  and  had  taken  a  course  in  calculus  to  help  him.  But 
the  kind  of  accuracy  which  he  learned  in  mathematics  had 
not  helped  him  in  science,  and  was  not  the  kind  needed  in 
most  work,  where  a  statement  may  be  all  the  way  from 
wholly  wrong,  thru  varying  degrees  of  rightness,  to  a  precise 
statement  of  the  facts.  This  kind  of  training  in  accuracy  can 
be  had  better  in  work  in  literature,  science,  and  history  than 
in  mathematics.  Therefore,  while  granting  fully  the  claims 
of  mathematics  to  furnish  training  of  a  special  kind,  and 
while  I  believe  a  thoro  training  in  mathematics  is  desirable 
for  the  scientific  and  engineering  student,  I  do  not  think  it 
gives  the  general  student  the  educational  training  which  may 
be  obtained  from  other  subjects  which  at  the  same  time  give 
needed  information. 

The  great  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  the  study  of 
foreipTi  languages  seems  to  me  the  most  wasteful  thing  in 
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our  modern  high  school  and  college  curriculum.  An  ortho¬ 
dox  student  of  the  Bible  might  believe  that  after  the  fall  of 
Adam  the  greatest  calamity  of  history  was  the  fall  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  the  ensuing  confusion  of  tongues.  And 
if  the  fall  of  Adam  was,  as  some  believe,  a  fall  up,  then 
surely  the  fall  of  Babel  was  the  worst  evil  that  ever  came 
to  man  here  below.  Indeed,  it  shakes  one's  faith  in  the 
literal  truthfulness  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible  to  be  told  that 
“  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech  ” 
the  Almighty  brought  about  a  condition  which  was  certain 
to  result  in  national  and  racial  estrangement,  and  act  as  a 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  of  arts,  and  of  religion! 
It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  language  is  a  tool, 
a  means  to  an  end ;  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  language,  a  key 
to  the  literature;  of  a  modern  language,  a  key  to  modern 
literature  and  a  means  of  communication  with  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  There  are  certain  values,  of  course,  in  the  study 
of  language  as  language,  but  values  small  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  labor  which  is  expended  on  them.  If  language 
leads  to  literature,  well  and  good ;  or  to  ability  to  use  it  in 
speech,  good.  But  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  training  in 
language  study  and  not  on  its  use  as  an  avenue  to  literature 
is  to  give  away  the  case.  The  language  of  some  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Latin  and  Greek  shows  at  times  a  bigotry  fully 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  their  scientific  brethren.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  following,  taken  from  a  recent  book.  Chapman’s 
Learning  and  other  essays — a  book  commended  in  the  Nation 
for  its  attitude  to  the  classics,  occurs  this  statement,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  essay : 

“  Science  knows  that  a  queen  bee  can  be  produced  by  care 
and  feeding,  but  it  does  not  as  yet  know  that  every  man  who 
has  had  a  little  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  youth  belongs  to  a 
different  species  from  the  ignorant  man.  No  matter  how 
little  it  may  have  been,  it  reclassifies  him.  There  is  more 
kinship  between  that  man  and  a  great  scholar  than  there  is 
between  the  same  man  and  some  one  who  has  had  no  classics 
at  all:  he  breathes  from  a  different  part  of  his  anatomy.” 
What  confidence  can  one  have  in  the  mental  processes  of  one 
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who  identifies  an  “  ignorant  man  ”  with  “  one  who  has  not 
had  a  little  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  youth/’  and  uses  the  term 
“  classics  ”  as  synonymous  with  “  a  little,  no  matter  how  little, 
Greek  and  Latin”?  Yet  Mr.  Chapman’s  statement  is  true; 
science  does  not  know  these  things;  nor  does  any  one  else. 
And  science,  perhaps  unwittingly,  regards  the  man  “  who 
breathes  from  a  different  part  of  his  anatomy  ”  as  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  One  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  from  what  part 
of  his  anatomy  the  student  of  Greek  and  Latin  does  breathe. 

This  incident  illustrates  what  may  be  called  the  language 
worship  of  many  advocates  of  language  study,  the  confusion 
of  means  with  end;  imputing  to  language  study  the  values 
which  lie  in  a  vital  understanding  of  its  literature.  Emerson, 
who  drew  as  deeply  as  any  American  from  the  well  of  ancient 
culture,  says,  “  I  do  not  hesitate  to  read  all  the  books  I  have 
named,  and  all  good  books,  in  translations.  What  is  really 
best  in  any  book  is  translatable,  any  real  insight  or  broad 
human  sentiment.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across 
Charles  River  when  I  want  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading 
all  my  books  in  originals  when  I  have  them  rendered  for  me 
in  my  mother  tongue.” 

The  very  history  of  the  entrance  of  language  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  schools  bears  out  the  statement  that  language  is 
a  tool.  Latin  is  there  because  it  was  the  language  of  learning 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  only  language  in  universal  use  among 
the  nations  left  from  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  empire :  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  the  study  of  the  language  or  dialects 
of  the  separate  countries.  It  was  kept,  partly  thru  inertia, 
partly  because  it  was  the  means  of  access  to  Latin  classical 
authors.  Greek  came  in  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  Greek 
classical  writers.  Hebrew  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament;  German  and  French  when  men  came  to  see  that 
even  modern  literature  held  what  other  nations  could  not 
afford  to  lose. 

And  how  wasteful,  in  this  view,  is,  on  the  whole,  our  col¬ 
lege  study  of  foreign  languages.  Our  graduates  go  out  having 
studied  commonly  three,  often  four,  languages,  wholly  unable 
to  read  easily  any  one  of  them.  They  have  not  seen  the  forest 
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for  the  trees.  The  study  of  language  the  vehicle  has  kept 
them  from  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  part,  the  literature. 
And  if  they  say  they  have  had  mental  training  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  study,  one  can  think  only  that  this  repetition  of  training 
in  one  language  after  another  has  been  wasteful  on  account 
of  duplication,  and  that  it  has  kept  them  from  other  more 
useful  studies,  which  also  have  their  value  in  training  the 
mind.  It  certainly  is  an  interesting  fact  that  that  people  who 
showed  in  many  respects  unrivaled  keenness  of  insight  and 
precision  of  expression — the  Greeks — knew  no  language  but 
their  own,  and  considered  foreign  tongues  rough  and  bar¬ 
barous. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
school  course  is  not  easy.  At  present  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
solution  were  being  reached  by  the  elimination  of  language. 
Perhaps  a  tentative  solution  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  languages  any  one  student  may  take  to 
one,  or  at  most,  two,  but  requiring  that  the  language  taken 
should  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  easily  read,  the 
student  being  required  to  pass  an  “  efficiency  test  ”  before 
being  allowed  to  drop  the  language.  Surely  it  were  better 
that  one  language  should  be  mastered  than  that  the  student 
should  acquire  a  smattering  of  several.  Nor  can  the  teachers  ^ 
be  wholly  exonerated  from  blame  for  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  Greek  and  Latin.  I  presume  my  own 
experience  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  unusual. 
After  six  years  of  the  study  of  Latin  I  had  reached  the 
place  where  I  was  beginning  to  read  the  language  with  some 
ease  and  pleasure ;  after  six  years  of  Greek  I  was  not  in  sight 
of  that  place.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  record  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  it  was  at  least  up  to  the  average;  and  I  have  the 
average  student  in  mind  all  thru  this  discussion;  but  I  do 
blame  the  methods  in  use  for  my  failure  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  ease  after  that  length  of  study.  And  conditions 
are  today  not  materially  different. 

’  See  in  this  connection  Babbitt,  Literature  and  the  American  college 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.),  especially  chapter  vi,  also  James’s  Memories 
and  studies  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  chapter  xiii. 
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For  the  average  student  there  should  be  less  required  lan¬ 
guage,  but  if  any  foreign  language  is  taken  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  used.  And  for  the  student 
who  is  interested  in  language  and  elects  it,  there  should  be 
large  amounts  of  the  language  taken,  and  it  should  be  taught 
so  that  relatively  early  he  shall  come  to  a  reading  knowledge. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  language  in  high  school  and  college 
is  considered  wasteful  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Students  whose  natural  endowments  and  tastes  do  not 
favor  these  studies,  and  who  are  required  to  take  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  college  course,  often  shirk  that  work 
and  acquire  bad  general  habits  of  study. 

2.  Many  students,  surfeited  with  these  studies,  drop  out 
before  completing  the  college  course,  without  having  had  the 
more  broadening  studies  of  the  latter  half  of  the  course,  and 
without  that  intellectual  awakening  which  might  have  been 
theirs  had  a  varied  intellectual  menu  been  earlier  provided. 

3.  These  studies  crowd  out  other  studies  which  are  quite 
as  well  fitted  to  serve  as  means  of  mental  training,  and  which 
are  more  akin  in  subject-matter  to  the  things  which  are  to 
engage  the  student’s  attention  on  leaving  college.  They  make 
it  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  broad  training  in  science,  literature, 
and  history. 

4.  The  emphasis  placed  by  the  college  on  languages  for 
entrance  requirements  has  hurt  the  secondary  schools,  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  put  the  emphasis  on  language,  and  so  lessening 
their  value  as  fitting  schools  for  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  high  schools  are 
beginning  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  college.  The  college 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  work  of  the  high  school,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  preparatory  for  college,  shall  be  well  done.  But 
the  high  schools  have  the  right  to  decide  zvhat  subjects  best 
fit  their  graduates  for  the  life  into  which  most  of  them  go. 
The  state  universities  are  beginning  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  high  schools  in  this  respect,  and  the  other  colleges  must  do 
the  same  if  they  are  to  stay  in  the  running. 
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III.  CLASSROOM  WORK  AND  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  complaint  among  college  teachers 
that  students  neglect  the  classroom  work  in  favor  of  outside 
matters — social  engagements,  athletic  and  other  organizations 
— that  the  main  circus  is  neglected  for  the  side  shows,  to  use 
ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  illustration.  Many  students 
look  on  the  college  course  as  “  four  happy  years  between  high 
school  and  business.”  A  motto  hanging  in  a  student’s  room 
and  quoted  in  the  current  Nation  is  interesting:  “There  is 
just  this  advantage  about  study,  that  it  shows  by  contrast  the 
value  of  those  things  for  which  we  really  come  to  college.” 
That  this  spirit  is  common,  even  if  not  general,  is  well  known. 

If  one  looks  for  the  cause  of  such  a  condition  it  may  be 
found  in  part  in  the  impractical  character  of  many  of  the 
college  studies ;  their  failure  to  relate  themselves  to  life.  This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  nature  of  the  study  or  to  the  method 
of  teaching.  A  second  reason  may  lie  in  human  inertia.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  this  acts  as  strongly  with  students  as  with 
teachers;  for  most  young  men  of  college  age  show  abundant 
activity  along  some  line.  Another  reason  lies  in  the  greater 
opportunity  a  student  finds  for  self-expression  in  fraternity 
or  athletic  life,  or  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  various 
college  organizations;  an  opportunity  which  is  denied  him  in 
many  kinds  of  classroom  work,  but  to  which  he  notably  re¬ 
sponds  when  it  is  afforded  him  in  certain  work,  like  that  of 
intercollegiate  debate,  for  instance. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  is  the  attitude  of  parents  and 
friends  at  home,  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  scholastic  side 
of  college  work;  the  attitude  towards  the  college  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  element  of  the  community  from  which  the  student  comes. 

Now,  while  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  outside  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  means  of  self-expression  and  as  a  valuable  training 
for  the  student,  and  while  admitting  that  the  “  grind  ”  fails 
to  get  fullest  value  from  the  college  course,  it  would  seem  that 
the  college  must  maintain  the  predominant  importance  of  the 
classroom  side  of  the  college  work.  It  is  for  that  that  the 
student  is  in  college  and  not  at  home  in  business.  It  may  be 
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true,  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  college  can  do  much  toward  making 
the  classroom  work  more  practical  and  interesting;  in  a  word, 
more  vital.  And  yet,  between  the  position  of  the  student  who 
holds  that  the  college  course  is  to  be  “  four  happy  years  be¬ 
tween  high  school  and  business  ”  and  the  position  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  a  deep  and  impassable  gulf  is  fixt.  The  difference  is  a 
difference  in  kind,  akin  to  that  between  the  clean  and  unclean 
man  morally.  No  truce  is  possible.  If  the  college  is  to  fulfil 
its  ideal  and  do  its  work  it  must  throw  out  its  gentlemanly 
loafers  and  work  with  those  who  come  to  its  doors  for  what 
the  college  is  there  to  give,  and  not  permit  the  domination  of 
the  side  shows.  In  the  colleges  generally  this  is  being  done. 
Standards  are  rising.  Grades  higher  than  pass  grades  are 
being  required  for  graduation.  The  introduction  of  majors 
is  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  And  in  many  colleges 
a  marked  advance  is  being  made  in  the  thoroness  with  which 
students  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  can  not  or  will  not  meet  the 
standards,  are  being  weeded  out.  Most  of  us  adjust  ourselves 
to  our  special  environment;  so  does  the  college  student.  His 
easy-going  methods  are  often  but  an  adjustment  to  easy-going 
college  requirements;  to  snap  courses,  to  easy  grading,  and  to 
an  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  respectable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  force  to  scholarly  ideals. 

IV.  METHODS  OF  CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

If  life  is  the  solution  of  problems,  and  if  these  solutions 
have  to  be  obtained  by  the  individual  largely  unaided,  the 
college  course  should  develop  in  the  student  in  the  highest 
degree  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  If  this  is  to  be  the  aim, 
certain  conclusions  would  seem  to  be  true  regarding  classroom 
work. 

I.  Creative  as  against  receptive  tvork  by  students 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  meaning  clearer  if  I  describe  what 
I  consider  the  worst  method  of  teaching,  the  pure  lecture 
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system.  In  this  case  the  instructor  lectures,  the  student  takes 
notes,  and  is  subjected  at  certain  intervals  to  written  quizzes. 
I  have  described  this  method  in  its  worst  form.  Even  a  course 
so  conducted  may  be  of  high  value,  but  such  a  course  is  not 
up  to  its  possibilities.  Nearly  as  bad  is  recitation  from  a 
textbook,  in  the  case  where  the  student  merely  repeats  the 
statements  of  the  text.  Both  of  these  methods  are  at  fault 
because  the  student’s  attitude  is  almost  wholly  receptive;  he 
does  not  get  into  the  game  and  his  interest  is  not  aroused. 
The  demands  on  his  thinking  powers  are  not  sufficient  to 
command  his  respect. 

Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case  where,  with  a  textbook  or 
assigned  reading  as  a  basis  and  a  source  of  facts,  the  recita¬ 
tion  is  used  for  cross-questioning,  for  reworking  and  reshaping 
the  text  material  and  bringing  out  its  relations  and  implica¬ 
tions.  The  part  the  student  takes  here  is  greater,  his  ingenuity 
and  mental  keenness  are  taxed,  and  the  recitation  ceases  to 
be  a  memory  exercise  and  becomes  really  a  reasoning  process. 
A  further  progress  is  made  when  the  subject  is  developed  by 
problems  set  the  student.  This  method  is  quite  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  in  mathematics,  and  the  terror  which  “  originals  ”  in¬ 
spire  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  previous 
school  training  in  developing  the  individual’s  powers.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  originals  are  the  means  by  which  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sheep  and  goats  are  separated;  that  the  student  who 
is  regularly  balked  by  the  original  problems  simply  has  not 
got  mathematics  into  his  system.  We  compromise  and  pass 
the  student  who  can’t  work  originals,  but  if  we  were  to  insist 
on  the  student  really  mastering  the  subject,  we  should  require 
also  the  solution  of  original  problems.  The  problem  method 
was  applied  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
when  the  “  case  ”  method  replaced,  with  marked  success,  the 
older  method  .of  presentation  of  principles  with  the  use  of 
cases  as  illustrations.  As  we  are  to  spend  our  time  later 
in  the  solution  of  problems,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  acquire  the  habit  early?  in  college?  in  the  high  school? 
Why  not  still  earlier?  Certainly  the  marked  inability  of  the 
majority  of  college  students  to  deal  intelligently  and  inde- 
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pendently  with  matters  of  scholarship  is  not  creditable  to  our 
educational  system. 

Most  of  our  college  work  is  suited  to  a  large  development 
of  the  problem  method.  It  can  be  applied  in  science,  in  lit¬ 
erature,  and  in  the  social  sciences.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  lack  of  respect  that  students  have  for  college  work  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  real  intellectual  ability  is  not 
called  for,  but  merely  memory.  The  persevering  grind  seems 
to  do  as  well  as  the  brainier  fellow.  It  might  be  well  if  our 
grading  were  so  done  that  it  were  impossible  for  the  mere 
grind  to  get  an  A  or  even  a  B ;  these  grades  being  reserved 
for  students  who  show  original  intellectual  ability.  When 
it  is  a  fact  that  high  grades  mean  unusual  ability  and  not 
simply  application,  high  college  standing  may  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  some  to  whom  it  does  not  now  appeal. 

Our  non-problem  method  is  probably  unconsciously  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  desire  to  make  a  complete  and  systematic 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  may  be  necessary  in  elementary  courses.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  so  necessary  in  any  later  courses.  There  the 
student  should  be  led  to  deal  easily  with  the  subject-matter  of 
the  study  by  the  solution  of  problems.  This  method  leads 
naturally  to  the  research  method  in  more  advanced  courses. 


2.  Close  and  accurate  thinking 

The  one  chief  difficulty  in  my  experience  as  a  teacher  is 
the  task  of  getting  clear  and  accurate  thinking  from  my 
students — and  from  their  instructor.  By  close  and  accurate 
thinking  I  mean  a  clear,  correct,  and  full  conception  of  a 
fact,  situation,  or  principle,  and  an  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  such  fact  or  principle  to  other  knowledge  which  may 
stand  to  it  as  cause  or  effect.  Repeatedly,  cross-questioning  in 
class  shows  that  the  student  has  misconceived  a  situation  by 
omitting  or  failing  to  realize  important  elements;  or  that 
even  when  a  situation  has  been  realized  the  mind  has  not  gone 
back  for  an  explanation,  or  forward  to  evident  conclusions. 
And  inability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  work  over  a  subject 
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and  to  give  it  expression  in  a  form  different  from  the  text 
and  yet  true  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  think.  The  cynic’s  proverb, 
“You  can  lead  an  ass  to  knowledge  but  you  can  not  make 
him  think,”  is  true  of  the  many  who  are  asses,  and  of  many 
others  who  are  not. 

Then  the  training  in  school,  high  school,  and  college  has 
been  entirely  inadequate;  too  much  training  of  memory,  too 
little  of  the  reasoning  powers.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
methods  employed,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  classes  are 
everywhere  too  large,  and  that  to  compel  thinking  and  close 
thinking  on  the  part  of  students  takes  time,  and  requires  a 
degree  of  attention  to  the  student  which  is  not  often  given. 
But  beyond  that  there  is  in  many  cases  a  moral  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  lower  schools,  who  helps  in  a 
fatal  “  babying  ”  process  which  pushes  the  student  thru  school 
untrained  and  uneducated ;  and  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  who 
as  college  instructors  are  unwilling  to  put  on  the  screws  and 
see  that  good  clean  work  is  done  or  no  credit  given. 

It  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  shame  by  a  student  if  he 

1.  Can  not  use  clear  idiomatic  English. 

2.  Can  not  talk  about  the  matter  in  hand  without  going 
off  into  irrelevant  things. 

3.  Can  not  define  correctly  the  words  he  uses,  or  locate 
the  places  he  describes. 

4.  Can  not  recombine  the  intellectual  elements  he  possesses 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  situation. 

5.  Can  not  talk  as  sanely  about  intellectual  things  as  he 
does  about  football,  college  politics,  or  an  editorial  in  the 
college  paper. 

And  it  should  be  a  matter  for  an  instructor  to  be  ashamed 
of  if  these  things  can  go  on  unchallenged  in  his  classroom. 
That  so  much  of  it  does  go  on  shows  that  our  system  is  vitally 
deficient  in  important  respects. 
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V.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  Speak  last  of  the  spirit  which  should  infuse  the  college, 
the  spirit  of  scholarship,  the  most  intangible  thing  about  the 
college,  and  the  most  important.  With  it,  even  if  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  out  of  date  and  classroom  methods  are  deficient, 
the  college  does  its  work ;  without  it,  there  is  disaster. 

What  is  the  spirit  of  scholarship?  It  is  hard  to  define. 
I  can  suggest  it  by  two  quotations,  one  from  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cooke  of  Harvard,  who  says : 

“  The  great  pioneers  of  science  have  been  men  of  ideals,  but  men 
whose  vivid  imaginations  were  regulated  by  education,  and  chastened 
by  wisdom.  They  have  been  men  of  courage  and  perseverance,  who 
followed  out  their  convictions  through  every  discouragement.  They 
have  been  men  of  entire  truthfulness  who  have  never  hesitated  to 
submit  their  doctrines  to  the  test  of  crucial  experiments  and  to  abide 
by  the  issue.  They  have  been  men  of  the  most  scrupulous  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  attention  to  minute  details,  regarding  themselves  as 
responsible  to  the  Giver  of  all  truth  for  accuracy  in  every  observation, 
and  for  exactness  in  every  statement.  Finally,  they  have  been  men 
of  modesty  and  of  reserve  in  judgment,  realizing,  as  no  other  men  ever 
have,  how  boundless  is  truth;  how  limited  knowledge;  how  intricate 
the  problem  of  nature;  how  weak  in  comparison  the  intellect  of  man.” 


And  Lowell’s  lines  on  Jeffries  Wyman  say  the  same: 

“  The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  fate 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true ; 

Safe  from  the  Many,  honored  by  the  Few : 

To  count  as  naught  in  world  or  church  or  state ; 

But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great ; 

To  feel  mysterious  Nature  ever  new ; 

To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endless  clew. 

And  learn  by  each  discovery  how  to  wait. 

He  widened  knowledge  and  escaped  the  praise ; 

He  wisely  taught  because  more  wise  to  learn ; 

He  toiled  for  Science,  not  to  draw  men’s  gaze. 

But  for  her  lore  of  self-denial  stern. 

That  such  a  soul  could  spring  from  our  decays 
Fans  the  soul’s  nobler  faith  until  it  burn.” 

All  of  US  who  are  students  should  partake  in  some  large 
measure  of  this  spirit  of  the  great  scholar.  Add  to  this  larger 
interest  in  the  things  of  the  mind  a  desire  and  an  ability  to 
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share  these  things  with  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
classes,  in  the  belief  that  they  may  mean  to  them  what  they 
have  already  meant  to  us,  and  you  have  the  teacher.  The 
spirit  of  scholarship  loves  the  world  without,  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  for  themselves,  and  for  their  value  in 
this  world. 

This  spirit  of  scholarship  is  not  yet  the  spirit  of  the  business 
world  nor  of  the  world  of  society,  in  the  narrow  sense,  any 
more  than  is  the  spirit  of  religion.  More  money  can  not  be 
made  by  one  who  is  saturated  with  it.  Often  it  will  be  less. 
It  finds  itself  under  criticism  as  not  practical  because  it  does 
not  make  directly  for  business;  but  it  makes  for  the  largest 
living,  which  is  much  more  important  than  business.  And 
the  college  must  believe  in  its  own  mission  of  service  to  the 
higher  life.  If  the  college  fulfils  a  necessary  function,  which 
no  other  institution  does  fulfil,  its  existence  is  justified;  it 
is  not  a  legitimate  criticism  that  it  does  not  also  do  other 
work. 

Upon  whom  is  the  responsibility  for  establishing  this  tone 
of  scholarship?  Certainly  not  on  the  student,  accumulating 
credit  hours  for  his  A.B.  Not  on  the  governing  body,  the 
board  of  trustees.  Not  primarily  on  the  president,  tho  he 
can  do  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  serve  that  end. 
If  the  president  emphasizes  the  importance  of  high  scholarly 
ideals,  and  takes  pains  to  let  those  who  stand  for  those  ideals 
know  that  he  knows  their  purposes  and  their  performance,  it 
will  do  much.  If  he  lets  it  be  seen  that  other  things,  irrelevant 
things,  perhaps,  count  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  administration, 
it  will  take  away  one  of  the  strong  inspirations  to  scholarly 
performance  and  scholarly  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

The  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  ideals  of  scholarship 
rests  primarily  on  the  faculty.  If  the  inspiration  of  letters  is 
to  be  given  to  the  students  it  is  thru  touch,  in  and  outside 
the  classroom,  with  teachers  who  have  themselves  felt  that 
inspiration.  “  How  shall  he  give  light  whose  own  soul  is 
burned  out  to  a  dull  dead  grammatical  cinder  ?  ”  asked  Car¬ 
lyle.  And  how  shall  he  who  has  felt  the  beauty  and  high 
worth  of  the  world  of  science  and  letters,  who  has  felt  his 
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own  soul  burn  within  him  as  new  fields  open  to  his  sight,  how 
shall  he  avoid  giving  that  same  inspiration  to  the  student  who 
comes  into  close  touch  with  him? 

To  do  this  requires  an  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  which 
makes  the  instructor’s  work  the  big  thing  in  life  for  him, 
and  which  leads  to  an  uncalculating  abandon  of  devotion  to 
his  work.  The  spirit  of  the  workman  who  drops  his  tools 
precisely  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
scholar.  He  is  interested  in  his  work;  all  his  thoughts  and 
best  powers  go  out  to  it.  A  great  compliment  was  paid  by 
an  advanced  student  to  his  Harvard  instructors  when  he  said; 
“  Harvard  men  have  a  relentless  way  of  following  down  the 
truth.”  “  Veritas  ”  is  the  single  word  on  the  seal  of  our  oldest 
college.  The  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  as  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  can  in  any  way  come  by,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  personal  theory  or  dogma,  but  because  it  is 
the  truth  and  his  truth,  this  is  the  ideal  of  the  scholar. 

With  this  enthusiasm  for  his  work  must  go  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  certainly  a  breadth  of  appreciation  which  is 
becoming  uncommon  in  these  days  of  specialization.  We  are 
all  of  us  working  in  a  single  great  realm  of  truth;  why  build 
our  fences  around  our  little  plots  of  ground  and  shut  our  eyes 
and  our  sympathy  to  the  equally  valuable  and  equally  inter¬ 
esting  work  which  our  neighbor  near  by  may  be  doing?  Every 
new  point  of  view  gives  us  a  clearer  view  of  this  complex 
thing  we  call  life,  makes  our  judgment  less  liable  to  incom¬ 
pleteness,  our  action  more  likely  to  be  true.  Neither  science, 
literature,  nor  philosophy  sees  the  whole;  still  less  does  any 
one  division  among  them.  We  have  all  of  us  our  own  field 
in  which  we  should  be  experts,  but  we  need,  and  our  students 
need,  the  point  of  view,  if  not  the  detailed  knowledge,  of  the 
other  workers. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  the  instructor  thus  does 
his  work,  when  he  becomes  this  kind  of  a  man,  when  he  meets 
the  student  in  friendly  sympathy,  the  student  will  not  be 
culpably  slow  to  respond. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware,  Ohio 


Lewis  G.  Westgate 


IV 


THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  IQII 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  examined 
each  year  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  en¬ 
courages  the  belief  that  the  statistics  of  the  board’s  examina¬ 
tions  will  in  the  future  shed  light  on  many  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  In  June, 
1901,  when  the  board  held  its  first  set  of  examinations,  less 
than  one  thousand  candidates  were  examined;  in  June,  1911, 
over  four  thousand  candidates  took  the  board's  examinations. 
While  the  board’s  examinations  are  now  accepted  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  for  admission  by  every  college  and  university 
in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  institutions  continue  to 
hold  their  own  separate  examinations.  As  a  result  the  board 
does  not  yet  examine  even  a  majority  of  the  candidates  taking 
admission  examinations  in  June.  In  June,  1911,  between  five 
and  six  thousand  candidates  took  the  separate  examinations 
held  by  individual  colleges  and  universities. 

Of  the  4,096  candidates  examined  by  the  board  in  1911, 
3,572  were  examined  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  board’s  examinations 
would  shed  but  little  light  on  educational  conditions  existing 
outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  An  attempt  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  the  statistics  published  in  the  past  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  would  appear  almost  futile,  for  the  reason 
that  various  classes  of  candidates  have  been  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  Candidates  prepared  by  the  strongest  secondary 
schools  seeking  admission  to  colleges  that  invariably  insist  upon 
admission  examinations  are  grouped  with  candidates  taking 
the  board’s  examinations  as  a  last  resort,  for  example,  candi- 
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dates  whose  teachers  have  refused  to  give  them  certificates  on 
account  of  their  poor  school  record,  or  candidates  from  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  that  have  applied  unsuccessfully  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  certification. 

The  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  suggested  to  the 
writer  that  it  might  not  be  without  interest  to  make  an  attempt 
to  divide  the  candidates  taking  the  board’s  examinations  into 
different  groups  and  to  compare  the  results  thus  found.  In  the 
following  tables  the  candidates  examined  in  June,  1911,  have 
been  grouped  according  as  they  were  taking  preliminary  or 
final  examinations,  and  according  as  they  were  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  colleges  accepting  or  not  accepting  secondary  school 
certificates.  They  have  been  grouped  also  according  as  they 
were  from  schools  in  New  England  or  schools  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  according  as  they  came  from  public  schools  or 
private  schools.  Again  the  results  of  the  examinations  taken 
by  boys  are  compared  with  the  results  of  the  examinations 
taken  by  girls. 

The  number  of  candidates  falling  into  each  of  the  groups 
represented  in  the  tables  is  indicated  below ; 


Group  I,  All  candidates  examined .  4.096 

“  2,  Preliminary  candidates  for  colleges  not  accepting  certificates  878 

“  3,  Final  candidates  for  colleges  not  accepting  certificates .  788 

“  4,  Preliminary  candidates  for  women’s  colleges  accepting  cer¬ 
tificates  .  309 

“  5,  Final  candidates  for  women’s  colleges  accepting  certificates  363 

“  6,  Preliminary  candidates  for  men’s  colleges  accepting  cer¬ 
tificates  .  276 

“  7,  Final  candidates  for  men’s  colleges  accepting  certificates..  480 

“  8,  Boys  from  schools  in  New  England .  1.300 

“  9,  Girls  from  schools  in  New  England .  458 

“  10,  Boys  from  schools  in  the  Middle  States .  1.245 

“  It,  Girls  from  schools  in  the  Middle  States .  495 

“  12,  Candidates  from  public  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  1,358 

“  13,  Candidates  from  private  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  2,162 


An  inspection  of  the  tables  makes  it  appear  that  at  the 
examinations  the  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  colleges 
that  admit  only  on  examination  made  a  far  better  showing 
than  the  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  certificating 
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colleges ;  that  the  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  women’s 
certificating  colleges  made  a  better  showing  than  the  candi¬ 
dates  seeking  admission  to  the  men’s  certificating  colleges; 
and  that  in  all  cases  the  candidates  taking  preliminary  exam¬ 
inations  made  a  better  showing  than  the  candidates  taking 
final  examinations. 

It  appears  that  the  schoolboys  of  New  England  made  a 
much  better  showing  than  the  schoolboys  of  the  Middle  States, 
but  that  the  girls  of  the  Middle  States  did  better  than  the 
girls  of  New  England.  The  candidates  from  private  schools 
made,  on  the  whole,  a  better  showing  than  the  candidates  from 
public  schools. 

Looking  at  the  several  examination  subjects  we  note  that 
in  English  the  girls  did  better  than  the  boys.  Even  the  girls 
going  to  certificating  colleges  did  better  than  the  boys  going 
to  examining  colleges.  In  the  Middle  States  the  girls  out¬ 
stripped  the  boys,  not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  They  fell  behind  the 
boys  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  girls  outstripped  the  boys  only  in  English,  Latin 
old  requirements,  and  French,  the  boys  having  the  better  record 
in  history,  Latin  new  requirements,  Greek,  German,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  superiority  of  the  boys 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  In  Greek  the  boys  did  far  better  than  the  girls  in 
New  England,  but  in  the  Middle  States  exactly  the  opposite 
is  true. 

The  only  subjects  in  which  the  public  schools  made  a  better 
showing  than  the  private  schools  were  Latin  old  requirements, 
physics,  and  drawing. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misinterpretation  of  the  tables, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  certain  considerations  which, 
in  part,  explain  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  colleges  that 
accept  secondary  school  certificates  receive  their  best  students 
on  the  basis  of  such  certificates.  Only  those  candidates  whose 
preparation  is  of  doubtful  character  or  is  known  to  be  weak 
are,  as  a  rule,  required  by  such  colleges  to  take  admission 
examinations.  That  the  candidates  taking  preliminary  ex- 
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aminations  make  a  showing  so  much  better  than  that  made 
by  the  candidates  taking  final  examinations  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  teachers  usually  permit  their  pupils  to  take  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  only  when  the  pupils  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  examination  on  the  ground  of  full  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  preparation.  Candidates  taking  final  examinations,  on 
the  contrary,  must  in  general  offer  all  subjects  for  which  they 
have  not  previously  received  credit,  even  tho  their  prepara¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  subjects  may  be  comparatively  weak. 

The  tables  show  for  each  group  of  candidates  the  percentage 
obtaining  ratings  between  60  and  100.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  has  also  constructed  tables  showing  the  percentage  of 
candidates  obtaining  ratings  between  75  and  100.  They  lead 
to  practically  the  same  conclusions.  In  New  England,  the  boys 
and  the  girls  are  nearly  equal  in  English,  history,  Latin, 
French,  and  German ;  but  in  Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  the  boys  are  far  ahead.  In  the  Middle  States  the 
boys  and  girls  are  nearly  equal  in  Latin  and  German;  the 
girls  are  far  ahead  in  English,  history,  Greek,  and  French; 
and  the  boys  are  far  ahead  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  varying  proportion  of  candi¬ 
dates  coming  from  public  and  private  schools  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  The  numbers  are  given  in  the  following 
tabular  statement: 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Maine  . 

.  24 

10 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  43 

400 

Vermont  . 

.  14 

I 

Massachusetts . 

.  387 

429 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  39 

30 

Connecticut  . 

.  104 

279 

New  York . 

.  310 

737 

New  Jersey  . 

.  302 

154 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  135 

122 

Totals  . 

.  1,358 

2,162 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  the 
comparatively  large  numbers  from  private  schools  are  due  to 
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Exeter,  St.  Paul’s,  Andover,  Groton,  St.  Mark’s,  Hotchkiss, 
and  other  large  preparatory  schools.  In  New  York  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  from  public  schools  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  candidates  from  such  schools  are,  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  taking  the  examinations  set  by  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  In  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
numbers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  hundred  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Philadelphia  high  schools  took  the  board’s 
examinations,  not  as  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  but 
in  competition  for  fifteen  free  scholarships  offered  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Altho  the  writer  has  no  explanation  to  offer  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  average  number  of  examinations  taken  by  candi¬ 
dates.  In  the  case  of  colleges  not  accepting  certificates  this 
number  was  for  preliminary  candidates  5.6,  and  for  final 
candidates  6.7;  in  the  case  of  women’s  colleges  accepting 
certificates  it  was  for  preliminary  candidates  6.1,  and  for 
final  candidates  5.5;  in  the  case  of  men’s  colleges  accepting 
certificates  it  was  for  preliminary  candidates  5.2,  and  for 
final  candidates  5.0.  In  New  England  the  number  was  for 
boys  5.4  and  for  girls  5.0;  in  the  Middle  States  it  was  for 
boys  5.7  and  for  girls  6.1.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  it 
was  for  public  schools  6.3  and  for  private  schools  5.4.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  large  number  of  competitive  scholarships  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  board’s  examinations  to  students  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  Middle  States  explains  to  some 
extent  the  facts  that  the  average  number  of  examinations 
taken  is  greater  in  the  Middle  States  than  in  New  England, 
and  that  it  is  greater  for  public  schools  than  for  private  schools. 
The  fact  that  the  number  is  so  great  in  the  case  of  girls 
taking  preliminary  examinations  for  admission  to  colleges  that 
accept  certificates  seems  to  the  writer  quite  inexplicable. 

In  the  following  tables  the  numbers  at  the  heads  of  the 
columns  refer  to  the  groups  of  candidates  specified  on  page 
156. 
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TABLE  I— NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  IN  EACH  SUBJECT 


j 

! 

1  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'  6 

7 

English 

i 

A.  Reading . 

1814  ^ 

481 

1 

326 

155 

1 

119  i 

149 

130 

B.  Study . 

1  1421 

114 

559  ! 

46 

162 

39 

203 

'  3235 

595 

885 

201 

281 

188 

333 

History 

A.  Ancient . 

787 

I  159 

136 

89 

86 

51 

102 

B.  Medieval  and  modern . i 

63 

1  11 

21 

4 

3 

3 

4 

C.  English . . . j 

402 

133 

92 

9 

5 

34 

27 

D.  American . i 

651 

75 

242  i 

1  14 

26  ' 

24 

77 

1903 

378 

491 

i  116 

120 

'  112 

210 

Latin — New  Requirements 

NRI.  Grammar . 

j 

616 

:  210 

62 

94 

56 

47 

36 

N  R2.  Elementary  composition . 

564 

1  195 

51 

90 

49 

46 

36 

NR3.  Second  year  Latin . 

1  535 

,  228 

33 

83 

39 

:  24 

22 

N  R4.  Cicero  and  sight  reading . 

i  608 

;  204 

94 

1  84 

56  : 

!  39 

40 

N  R5.  Vergil  and  sight  reading . 

i  389 

i  27 

147 

1  27 

80 

6 

43 

NR6.  Advanced  composition . 

1  314 

!  51 

120 

30 

72 

1  4 

10 

3026 

;  915 

507 

408 

352 

166 

187 

Latin — Old  Requirements 

Al.  Grammar . 

646 

I  136 

117 

1  77 

1 

44 

1 

57 

66 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition  . 

611 

135 

119 

79 

40  ! 

49 

59 

B.  Caesar . 

520 

71 

36 

;  109 

50  1 

1  59 

50 

BE.  Caesar  and  Nepos . 

14 

5 

1 

1 

0  ! 

1 

0 

C.  Cicero . 

:  557 

102 

95 

101 

56 

39 

48 

D.  Vergil:  Aeneid,  I-VI . 

205 

27 

97  1 

6 

17 

6 

15 

L.  Prose  composition . 

,  375 

23 

128 

23 

115 

1 

19 

M.  Elementary  sight  trans.  of  prose 

401 

69 

84 

51 

54 

26 

45 

P.  Advanced  sight  trans.  of  prose. 

1  88 

7 

44  1 

2 

15 

1 

8 

Q.  Sight  translation  of  poetry . 

1  51 

3 

34 

0 

0 

0 

6 

DQ.  Vergil  and  sight  trans.  of  poetry 

178 

3 

15 

1  20 

70 

4 

45 

3646 

581 

770 

'  469 

461 

243 

361 

Greek 

Al.  Grammar . 

;  137 

52 

! 

26  ! 

8 

11 

10 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition  . 

171 

83 

32  i 

7 

10 

9 

12 

B.  Xenophon . 

'  178 

90 

26  ! 

11 

10 

11 

10 

C.  Homer:  Iliad.  I-III . 

i  47  1 

0 

31  , 

1  0 

0 

0 

10 

F.  Prose  composition . 

86 

31 

25  ! 

i  2 

15 

1 

7 

G.  Sight  translation  of  prose . 

154  1 

74 

27  1 

13 

9 

3 

11 

H.  Sight  translation  of  Homer .... 

5 

0 

2  i 

1  0 

0 

1 

1 

CH.  Iliad,  I-III, and  sight  translation 

1 

61  1 

3 

33  1 

!  2 

12 

0 

6 

1 

1 

839 

333 

202 

43 

67 

36 

67 
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TABLE  I— PERCENTAGE  OF  CANDIDATES  OBTAINING  60-100 


I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  ^ 

7 

English 

A.  Reading . 

51.4 

58.4 

56  4 

63  9 

65.5 

52.5 

40.3 

30.8 

30.8 

31.5 

B.  Study . 

48.1 

53.5 

58.5 

45.7 

50.0 

57.4 

57.7 

59.7 

58.0 

38.3 

31.3 

History 

A.  Ancient . 

49.2 

j 

62.3 

58.1 

43.8 

50.0  i 

51.0 

31.4 

B.  Medieval  and  modern . 

38.1 

i  27  3 

38.1 

25.0 

66.7  ! 

33.3 

25.0 

C.  English . 

37.1 

1  49.6 

40.1 

33.3 

40.0  ! 

29.4 

33.3 

D.  American . 

1  47.3 

45.3 

60.3  : 

35.7 

30.8  ! 

1 

29.2 

31.2 

1 

45.6 

!  53.4 

55.0 

41.4 

45.8  ! 

39.3 

31.4 

Latin — New  Requirements 

NRl.  Grammar . 

80.0 

i 

90.0 

83.8 

1 

'  81.9 

66.1  1 

66.0 

72.2 

NR2.  Elementary  compxjsition . 

65.6 

,  83.6 

74.5 

60.0 

44.9  i 

54.3 

38.9 

NR3.  Second  year  Latin . 

83.4 

90.3 

84.9 

86.7 

76.9 

70.8 

54.5 

N  R4.  Cicero  and  sight  reading . 

54.4 

72.1 

60.6  i 

48.8 

33.9 

33.3 

27.5 

N R5.  Vergil  and  sight  reading . 1 

62  2  ! 

63.0 

77.5 

63.0 

47.5  ; 

83.3 

44.2 

N  R6.  Advanced  composition . 1 

52.4  ' 

64.7 

66.7 

50.0 

29.2  1 

25.0 

30.0 

67.7 

82.5 

72.7 

67.6 

47.4 

55.4 

45.5 

1 

Latin — Old  Requirements 

Al.  Grammar . 

64.1 

65.4 

66.7  i 

66.2 

77.3 

64.9 

56.1 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition. 

64.0 

57.7 

62.2  i 

67.1 

82.5 

61.2 

49.2 

B.  Caesar . 

42.7 

38.0 

50.0 

46.8 

42.0 

40.7 

20.0 

BE.  Caesar  and  Nepos . 

42.8 

40.0 

100.0  i 

.0 

0  i 

.0 

.0 

C.  Cicero . j 

45.1 

53.9 

41.0  ! 

45.5 

37.5 

41.0 

43.8 

D.  Vergil:  Aeneid,  I-VI . 

42  9 

48.1 

46.4  I 

16.7 

41.2  , 

33.3 

40.0 

L.  Prose  composition . 

44.3 

43.4 

51.5  1 

30.4 

41.7 

.0 

26.3 

Af .  Element,  sight  trans.  of  prose . 

69.1 

72.5 

64.3  : 

66.7 

75.9 

53.8 

68.9 

P.  Advanced  sight  trans.  of  prose .  1 

75.0 

71.4 

79.5  i 

50.0 

60.0 

100.0 

75.0 

Q.  Sight  translation  of  poetry _ | 

70.6 

66.7 

76.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 

66.7 

DQ  Vergil  and  sight  trans.of  poetry' 

61.2 

33.3 

60.0  1 

80.0 

60.0 

100.0 

53.3 

55.6 

57.2 

57.4 

55.4 

55.5 

52.7 

47.9 

Creek 

Al.  Grammar . 

48.2 

57.7 

50.0 

25.0 

45.5 

72.7 

20.0 

A2.  Elementary  prose  comix>sition. . 

54.4  { 

62.7 

59.4 

28.6 

30.0 

55.6 

33.3 

B.  Xenophon . 

61.8 

75.6 

76.9 

18.2 

.0 

63.6 

50.0 

C.  Homer:  Iliad,  Mil . 

70.1 

.0 

77.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 

40.0 

F.  Prose  composition . 

52.3 

71.0 

56.0 

.0 

40.0 

.0 

14.3 

G.  Sight  translation  of  prose . 

68.2 

77.0 

66.7 

46.2 

44.4 

33.3 

54.5 

H.  Sight  translation  of  Homer .... 

100.0 

.0 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CH.  Iliad,  I-III,and  sight  translation 

65.6 

100.0 

81.8 

50.0 

41.7 

.0 

66.7 

59.2 

69.6 

67.8 

30.2 

34.3 

61.1 

40.3 
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Table  i— number  of  candidates  in  each  subject 


i 

i 

1 

1 

2 

! 

3 

4 

1 

5  i 

i 

6 

7 

French 

1 

1317  j 

324 

215 

141 

87 

106 

176 

B.  Intermediate . 

678  j 

96 

160 

58 

73 

34 

136 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. . . .  i 

116  1 

14 

25 

10 

21 

1 

15 

1 

j 

2111 

434 

400 

209 

181  j 

141 

327 

German 

1236 

274 

254 

96 

84 

96 

152 

572 

57 

168 

23 

68 

21 

118 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. . . . 

69 

9 

21 

1 

9 

3 

7 

1877 

340 

443 

120 

161  1 

120 

277 

17 

3 

5  ! 

i  0 

1 ! 

2 

3 

Mathematics 

! 

1 

A.  Elementary  algebra  complete .  . 

!  1655 

464 

294 

i  104 

168 

112 

137 

1  305 

107 

17 

1  26 

11 

36 

12 

j  123 

12 

60 

i  0 

13 

7 

13 

1  218 

15 

80  1 

4 

0 

16 

76 

C.  Plane  geometry . 

;  1586 

398 

217 

127 

150 

131 

105 

265 

19 

129 

0 

3 

16 

66 

CD.  Plane  and  solid  geometry . 

255 

25 

122 

1 

1 

8 

26 

27 

4 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

410 

30 

216 

4 

3 

18 

74 

4844 

1074 

1154 

266 

349 

344 

509 

Physics . 

705 

128 

254 

22 

21 

48 

68 

506 

71 

173 

i 

17 

12 

31 

63 

29 

4 

1 

9 

1 

!  1 

2 

1 

1 

39 

6 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

1 

4 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

19 

80 

!  0 

0 

3 

5 

Music 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i  2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(  D.  Pianoforte  i 

A  E  Voice  >• . 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

{  F.  Violin  ) 

! 

18 

C 

6 

0 

3 

1  ® 

0 

Totals . 

22932 

1  4887 

5399 

1872 

2012 

j  1433 

1 

2409 

r 
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TABLE  I— PERCENTAGE  OF  CANDIDATES  OBTAINING  60-100 


1  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

French 

1 

! 

! 

A.  Elementary . 

1  61.0 

69.1 

60.0 

1  70.2 

59.8 

55.7 

46.0 

B.  Intermediate . 

!  48  .1 

i  58.3 

56.9 

'  55.2 

43.8 

38.2 

34.6 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. . . . 

1  43.9 

71.4 

40.0 

50.0 

23.8 

100.0 

33.3 

German 

i  56.0 

j  66.8 

57  5 

65.1 

49.2 

51.1 

40  7 

A.  Elementary . 

56.7 

69.3 

59.8 

57.3 

58.3 

;  54.2 

50.0 

B.  Intermediate . 

34.9 

47.4 

45.9 

34.8 

29.4 

42.9 

29.7 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. .. . 

24  6 

44.0 

23.8 

100.0 

1 

33.3 

! 

42  9 

i  48.9  1 

63.8 

52.8 

53.3 

44.7 

i  50.8 

41.2 

Spanish . 

Mathematics 

1  I 

j  58.8 

I 

j 

:  66.7 

80.0 

.0 

.0 

50.0 

i 

.0 

A.  Elementary  algebra  complete  . . 

46.5 

^  60.9 

48.3 

41.3 

28  0 

50.0 

29.2 

Al.  Algebra  to  quadratics . 

40.6 

45.8 

29.4 

50.0 

18.2 

38.9 

16.7 

A2.  Quadratics  and  beyond . 

35.8 

58.3 

43.3 

.0 

23.1 

42.6 

30.8 

B.  Advanced  algebra . 

67.4 

66.7 

72.5 

.0 

..0 

68.8 

71.1 

C.  Plane  geometry . 

33.9 

52.7 

32.7 

26.0 

20.6 

35.9 

23.8 

D.  Solid  geometry . 

58.8 

i  73.6 

65.9 

.0 

66.7 

43.8 

45.5 

CD.  Plane  and  solid  geometry . 

49.8 

48.0 

61  4 

.0 

.0 

j  50.0 

46.2 

E.  Trigonometry . 

40.7 

.0 

47.4 

.0 

.0 

1 

.0 

F.  Plane  trigonometry  only . 

50.5 

63.3 

51.4 

.0 

33.3 

1  50.0 

51.4 

i  43.8 

56.4 

50.4 

33.5 

24.6 

j  43.9 

40.3 

Physics . 

53.8 

60.9 

66.1 

36.4 

19.0 

i  45.8 

i 

42.6 

Chemistry . 

1 

61.8  1 

59.1 

65.9 

47.1 

41.7 

!  64.5 

66.7 

Botany . 

44.8 

50.0 

44.4 

100.0 

.0 

1 

.0 

Geography . 

43.6 

33.3 

56.2 

.0 

100.0 

!  .0 

100.0 

Zoology . 

50.0  j 

.0 

50.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Drawing . 

Music 

47.1  ' 

47.4 

50.0  1 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

20.0 

A.  Appreciation . 

50.0 

100.0 

33.3  ; 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

B.  Harmony . 

44.4 

66.7 

50.0  i 

.0 

.0 

'  0 

.0 

C.  Counterpoint . 

f  D.  Pianoforte  | 

.0 

.0 

.0, 

i 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

•I  E.  Voice  ?• . 

(  F.  Violin  j 

33.3 

1 

1 

.0 

100.0 

.0 

; 

.0 

!  0 

.0 

\  38.9  1 

'  t 

60.0 

50.0 

i  0 

.0 

1 

.0 

.0 

1 

Totals . 

i 

52.7  i 

1  1 

63.7 

57.8 

54.6 

45.8 

j  47.9 

40.7 
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TABLE  II— NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  IN  EACH  SUBJECT 


^  1 

8 

9 

I 

!  10 

1 

11 

12 

13 

English 

A.  Reading . 

1814 

562 

151 

! 

j 

1  608 

1 

1  220 

702 

922 

B.  Study . 

1421 

425 

111 

j  452 

1  211 

552 

682 

3235 

987 

262 

1  1060 

431 

1254 

1604 

History 

A.  Ancient . 

787 

266 

91 

i 

;  179 

90 

262 

411 

B.  Medieval  and  modern . 

63 

16 

1 

28 

9 

31 

19 

C.  English . 

402 

115 

8 

161 

54 

158 

193 

D.  American . 

651 

191 

18 

281 

70 

285 

288 

1903 

588 

118 

i  649 

223 

736 

911 

Latin — New  Requirements 

NRl.  Grammar . 

616 

252 

88 

:  133 

63 

224 

346 

NR2.  Elementary  composition . 

564 

246 

82 

;  127 

58 

215 

315 

NR3.  Second  year  Latin . 

!  535 

266 

70 

104 

45 

171 

326 

NR4.  Cicero  and  sight  reading . 

1  608 

228 

76 

I  114 

101 

232 

332 

NR5.  Vergil  and  sight  reading . 

389 

123 

74 

66 

86 

160 

201 

NR6  Advanced  composition . 

1  314 

86 

53 

;  42 

83 

115 

172 

3026 

1201 

443 

586 

436 

1117 

1692 

Latin— Old  Requirements 

Al.  Grammar . 

646 

148 

53 

207 

109 

240 

310 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition  . 

611 

133 

55 

209 

99 

223 

296 

B.  Caesar . 

520 

103 

63 

159 

71 

192 

243 

BE.  Caesar  and  Nepos . 

14 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

5 

C.  Cicero . 

557 

84 

60 

186 

116 

231 

250 

D.  Vergil:  Aeneid,  I-VI . 

205 

23 

8  i 

77 

59 

64 

108 

L.  Prose  composition . 

375 

45 

71  ; 

73 

115 

153 

165 

M.  Elementary  sight  trans.  of  prose 

401 

90 

61  ; 

99 

83 

172 

176 

P.  Advanced  sight  trans.  of  prose .  . 

88 

38 

16  ; 

4 

15  ' 

39 

41 

Q.  Sight  translation  of  poetry . 

51 

24 

1 

11 

8 

«  i 

38 

DQ.  Vergil  and  sight  trans.  of  poetry. 

178 

41 

48 

22 

31 

103 

59 

3646 

733  j 

436 

1051 

706  , 

1691 

Greek 

1 

Al.  Grammar . 

137 ; 

58  ] 

12  i 

38 

1 

13 

1430  1 
51  1 

78 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition. .  | 

171 

90  ! 

14  , 

34 

14 

51 

107 

B.  Xenophon . 

178 

86 

14 

37 

13 

48 

117 

C.  Homer  Iliad,  Mil . 

47 

16 

1 

14 

10 

18 

27 

F.  Prose  composition  . 

86 

31 

10 

24 

13 

31 

48 

G.  Sight  translation  of  prose . 

154 

80 

16 

29 

14 

43 

101 

H.  Sight  translation  of  Homer .... 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1  1 

2 

1 

CH.  Iliad,  I-III,and  sight  translation. 

61 

37 

9 

5 

2 

23 

35 

839 

400 

76 

181 

80  j 

267 

514 
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TABLE  II— PERCENTAGE  OF  CANDIDATES  OBTAINING  60-100 


!  1 

8 

9 

B 

11 

12 

13 

English 

A.  Reading . 

51.4 

51.1 

58.3 

43.6 

72.3 

.51.7 

51.8 

B.  Study . 

48.1 

46.6 

45.0 

41.8 

68.7 

44.9 

52.8 

50.0 

40.1 

52.7 

42.8 

70.5 

48.7 

52.2 

History 

A.  Ancient . 

49.2 

55.6 

53.8 

46.9 

56.7 

40.5 

56.7 

B.  Medieval  and  modern . 

38.1 

31.3 

100.0 

17.9 

66.7 

54.8 

26.3 

C.  English . 

I  37.1 

40.9 

12.5 

32.3 

50.0 

36.7 

38.9 

D.  American . 

1  47.3 

53.4 

27.8 

47.3 

54.3 

53.7 

43.8 

'  45.6 

51.4 

47.5 

42.2 

54.7 

45.4 

48.2 

Latin — New  Requirements 

NRl.  Grammar . 

1 

1 

1  80.0  i 

84.5 

1 

87.5  j 

75.9 

81.0 

72.8 

87.3 

NR2.  Elementary  composition . 

1  65.6  ! 

72.0 

68.3  1 

60.6 

58.6 

47.9 

78.1 

NR3.  Second  year  Latin . 

83.4  : 

86.8 

92.9 

76.0 

80.0 

74.3 

89.6 

NR4.  Cicero  and  sight  reading . ! 

54.4  ' 

57.4 

52.6  1 

49.1 

58.4 

41.8 

65.4 

NR5.  Vergil  and  sight  reading . 

62.2 

73.2 

64.9  : 

57.6 

65.1 

58.1 

67.2 

NR6.  Advanced  composition . 

52.4  i 

62.8 

39.6 

52.4 

57.8 

42.6 

60.5 

'  67.7  i 

74.6 

69.3  : 

63.7 

65.1 

56.6 

76.6 

Latin — Old  Requirements 

Al.  Grammar . I 

1  1 

64.1 

68.9 

79.2 

53.1 

66.1 

68.3 

60.3 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition. . 

64.0 

65.4 

85.5 

51.2 

69.7 

66.8 

58  4 

B.  Caesar . 

42.7 

31.1 

46.0 

42.1 

40.8 

43.8 

40.3 

BE.  Caesar  and  Nepws . | 

42.8 

50.0 

.0 

25.0 

.0 

40.0 

40.0 

C.  Cicero . | 

45.1 

45.2 

43.3  ; 

44.6 

45.7 

47.2 

41.2 

D.  Vergil:  Aeneid,  I-VI . j 

42.9 

47.8 

12.5  ; 

42.9 

54.2 

48.4 

44.4 

L.  Prose  composition . | 

44.3 

48.9 

42. 3'! 

49.3 

46.1 

36.6 

49.1 

M.  Elementary  sight  trans.  of  prose 

69.1 

68.9 

77.0  j 

67.7 

66.3 

72.7 

65.9 

P.  Advanced  sight  trans.  of  prose  1 

75.0 

81.6 

68.9  ! 

100.0 

73.3 

79.5 

78.0 

Q.  Sight  translation  of  poetry . | 

70.6 

83.3 

100.0 

54.6 

75.0 

62.5 

76.3 

DQ.  Vergil  and  sight  trans.  of  poetry. 

i  61.2  : 

56.1 

75.0  1 

63.7 

64.5 

61.2 

62.7 

55.6 

58.7 

61.9  ; 

50.3 

56.7 

57.3 

53.6 

Greek 

Al.  Grammar . 

48.2 

50.0 

58.3 

44.7 

69.2 

45.1 

53.8 

A2.  Elementary  prose  composition. . 

54.4 

57.8 

35.7  i 

52.9 

78.6 

45.1 

57.9 

B.  Xenophon . 

61.8 

70.9 

14.3  1 

56.8 

76.9 

39.6 

71.8 

C.  Homer:  Iliad,  Mil . 

70.1 

43.8 

.0 

71.4 

90.0 

55.6 

74.1 

52.3 

64.5 

40.0 

41.7 

69.2 

48.4 

58.3 

G.  Sight  translation  of  prose . 

68.2 

75.0 

56.3 

58.6 

85.7 

53.4 

72.3 

H.  Sight  translation  of  Homer .... 

100.0 

100.0 

.0  1 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CH.  Iliad,  I-III,and  sight  uanslation 

65.6 

78.4 

44.4  ; 

80.0 

50.0 

56.5 

77.1 

59.2 

65.0 

40.8 

53.6 

77.5 

47.9 

65.6 
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TABLE  ri— NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  IN  EACH  SUBJECT 


1 

1 

8 

9 

. 

10 

’ 

11 

12 

13 

i 

French 

i 

1 

A.  Elementary . 

1317 

483 

171 

351 

165 

445 

746 

B.  Intermediate . 

678 

216 

99  : 

161 

99  ’ 

224 

387 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. .  . . 

116 

16 

16 

11 

31 

35 

49 

German 

2111  1 

720 

286 

523 

295 

■  704 

1182 

A.  Elementary . 

1236  ; 

344 

118 

438 

149 

499 

585 

B.  Intermediate . i 

,  572 

128 

55 

222 

87 

233 

271 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced. ... 

69 

9 

7  1 

12 

18 

26 

25 

1877  1 

481 

180  ' 

672 

254 

758 

881 

Spanish . 

Mathematics 

^  17 

1 

5 

0 

10 

0 

1 

15 

A.  Elementary  algebra  complete. . . 

1655 

578 

202 

496 

199 

655 

839 

Al.  Algebra  to  quadratics . 

305  i 

57 

17  ! 

153 

27 

72 

195 

A2.  Quadratics  and  beyond . 

1  123 

26 

6 

65 

9 

24 

82 

B.  Advanced  algebra . 

1  218 

102 

3 

85 

7 

52 

147 

C.  Plane  geometry . 

j  1586 

i  463 

188 

441 

206 

561 

752 

D.  Solid  geometry . 

265  ! 

1  124 

2  1 

107 

7  i 

64 

176 

CD.  Plane  and  solid  geometry . 

'  255  i 

1  65 

0  ! 

121 

6 

123 

83 

E.  Trigonometry . 

i  27  , 

!  13 

0  ! 

7 

0 

4 

21 

F.  Plane  trigonometry  only . 

!  410  i 

!  130 

1 

203 

16  1 

123 

242 

4844  , 

1  1558 

417 

1678 

477 

1678 

2537 

Physics . 

705 

1 

244 

1 

24 

289 

55 

282 

343 

Chemistry . 

506 

126 

27 

266 

18 

221 

237 

Botany . 

29 

3 

0 

3 

12 

6 

12 

Geography . 

39 

1 

2 

23 

7 

16 

17 

Zoology . 

,6| 

2 

1 

0 

5 

5 

!  7 

4 

Drawing . 

Music 

j  121 

4 

1 

95 

7 

58 

1 

55 

A.  Appreciation . 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

B.  Harmony . 

9 

1 

0 

5 

2 

2 

4 

C.  Countenmint . 

f  D.  Pianoforte  ) 

2 

0 

0 

i  0 

2 

0 

1 

\  E.  Voice  >• . 

1  F.  Violin  ) 

3 

0 

2 

!  1 

0 

2 

i 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

Totals . 

22932 

1 

7054 

2274 

7099 

3011 

!  8541 

11702 
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TABLE  II— PERCENTAGE  OF  CANDIDATES  OBTAINING  60-100 


1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

French 

1 

1 

A.  Elementary . 

j  61.0 

64.5 

68.4 

1  50.7 

69.7 

59.8 

63.3 

B.  Intermediate . 

48.1 

51.4 

51.5 

42.3 

55.6 

45.5 

51.4 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced _ 

1  43.9 

18.8 

43.8 

'  36.4 

45.2 

25.7 

49.0 

German 

'  56.0 

59.6 

61.2 

47.8 

62.4 

53.6 

58  3 

A.  Elementary . ! 

1  56.7 

62.2 

66.9 

52.7 

62.4 

55.7 

58.3 

34.9 

51.6 

36.4 

30.6 

33.3 

29.6 

40.6 

BC.  Intermediate  and  advanced _ 

i  24.6 

.0 

14.3  j 

25.0 

27.8 

19.2 

28.0 

48.9 

58.2 

55.6  j 

44.9 

50.0  ; 

46.4 

52  0 

Spanish . 

Mathematics 

58.8 

60.0 

.0  ! 

70.0 

.0 

i 

.0 

66.7 

A.  Elementary  algebra  complete  . . 

46.5 

48.4 

37.6  ! 

53.8 

42.7 

44.9 

50.7 

Al.  Algebra  to  quadratics . 

40.6 

50.9 

17.6 

42.5 

44.4 : 

40.3 

44  1 

A2.  Quadratics  eind  beyond . 

35.8  ! 

1  38.5 

50.0  1 

36.9 

22.2  1 

25.0 

40.2 

B,  Advanced  algebra . 

67.4 

68.6 

.0 

70.6 

57.1  ! 

59.6 

70.7 

C.  Plane  geometry . 

33.9 

44.3 

25.3  - 

36.5 

31.1  ! 

31.9 

39.7 

D.  Solid  geometry . 

58.8  1 

58.9 

50.0 

57.0 

71.4 

53.1 

60.2 

CD.  Plane  and  solid  geometry . 

49.8 

44.6 

.0 

56.2 

16.7 

54.5 

50.6 

E.  Trigonometry . 

40.7 

38.5 

.0 

71.4 

.0 

50.0 

42.9 

F.  Plane  trigonometry  only . 

50.5  i 

52.3 

100.0 

49.3 

25.0 

48  8 

51.2 

43.8  ! 

49.4 

31.4 

48.3 

37.1 

41.8 

48.4 

Physics . 

53.8  ^ 

53.3 

33.3 

59.9 

35.7 

56  7 

53.1 

Chemistry . j 

61.8 

1 

50.0 

40.7 

68.4 

44.4 

60.2 

61.2 

Botany . 

44.8 

33.3 

•0  , 

^  .0 

i 

66.7  j 

33.3 

58.3 

Geography . 

43.6  : 

.0 

50.0 

30.4 

85.7  j 

25.0 

52.9 

Zoology . 

50.0 

100.0 

.0 

40.0 

60.0  i 

57.1 

75  0 

Drawing . 

Music 

47.1 

50.0 

100.0 

51.6 

28.6 

58.6 

34.5 

A.  Appreciation . 

50.0  1 

.0 

.0 

50.0 

.0 

50.0 

100.0 

B.  Harmony . 

.  44.4 

100.0 

.0 

40.0 

.0  i 

50.0 

50.0 

C.  Counterpoint . 

D.  Pianoforte  i 

!  .0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

E.  Voice  > . 

F.  Violin  ) 

,  33.3 

1 

.0 

1 

.0 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

i  38.9 

100.0 

.0 

50.0 

.0 

i  33.3 

57.1 

Totals . 

j  52.7 

57.5 

54.0 

49.5 

56.7 

50.3 

1 

56.2 

Columbia  University 
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secret;  SOCIETIES'. in:  high;  schools  I 

The  subject  of  high  school  secret  societies  was  selected  for 
special  investigation  to  inform  myself  more  fully  relative  to 
the  attitude  of  educators  and  school  authorities  in  Colorado 
and  the  country  at  large  regarding  them.  The  local  agitation 
of  this  question  during  the  current  year  necessitated  a  firm 
stand  against  these  organizations  by  the  school  board.  The 
primary  object  of  this  investigation  has  been  to  substantiate 
the  soundness  of  the  board’s  judgment  in  discriminating 
against  secret  societies  in  our  high  school. 

In  preparation  of  this  thesis,  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
school  officials,  superintendents,  and  principals  for  their  cour¬ 
tesy  in  promptly  answering  letters  requesting  information  on 
this  subject;  and  especially  to  Dr.  J.  V.  Breitwieser,  of  Colo¬ 
rado  College;  Dr.  A.  S.  Jackman,  Chicago  University;  Prin¬ 
cipal  John  Calvin  Hanna,  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.;  and  Miss 
Martha  Dorsey,  of  Colorado  Springs  high  school,  for  her 
helpful  criticism  of  the  thesis  in  manuscript. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  high  school  ad¬ 
ministration  today  is  that  of  student  organizations.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  solved  in  many  schools  by  absolute  elimination. 
Such  a  policy,  of  course,  keeps  high  school  life  simple,  but 
it  deprives  the  student  of  an  asset  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
viz.,  the  development  of  the  social  instinct  and  power  of 
initiative,  so  helpful  in  the  real  issues  of  his  later  life.  We 
must  accept  as  axiomatic  that  the  high  school  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  along  lines  leading  to  the  proper  development  of  the 

*  Submitted  as  a  partial  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Colorado  College,  1911. 
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student  and  of  the  entire  school.  Each  organization  should 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  any  which  does 
not,  and  which  can  not  be  uplifting  to  the  spirit  of  the  school, 
should  have  no  place  in  high  school  life. 

This  brings  us  to  the  kind  of  organizations  which  have 
been  all  but  unanimously  condemned  by  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  in  practically  every  high  school  in  the 
nation,  viz.,  high  school  secret  societies,  known  as  fraternities 
and  sororities.  Out  of  this  phase  of  student  organization  has 
developed  a  problem  claiming  the  attention  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  which  is  wellnigh  universal,  and  which  threatens  to  en¬ 
danger  the  future  of  our  public  schools  by  adversely  affecting 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  is,  and  should  be,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  principle.  The  controversy  has  assumed  so  much 
importance  that  it  may  be  considered  the  leading  question, 
demanding  immediate  attention  and  adjustment.  The  nation¬ 
wide  hostility  of  educators  toward  these  organizations  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  threaten  the  basic  principle  of  high  schools. 
Adverse  criticism  is  practically  a  unit,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  present  the  cause  of  the  school  against 
that  of  the  fraternity  with  any  degree  of  success. 

The  early  history  of  high  school  secret  societies  is  obscure. 
The  first  of  which  any  record  can  be  found  is  the  Alpha  Phi, 
organized  in  1876  as  a  literary  society.  Charters  existed  in 
various  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
The  growth  of  the  societies,  however,  was  slow  until  the 
nineties,  when  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  an  artful  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  Greek  alphabet  was  required  to  make  necessary 
distinctions.  Their  presence  has  not  been  seriously  considered, 
however,  until  the  last  decade.  The  growth  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  comes  within  the  experience  of  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  present  time.  They,  therefore,  can  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  merits  claimed  by  secret  society  members  to 
a  place  in  high  school  life,  as  the  entire  history  is  in  plain 
view.* 

Today,  practically  every  high  school  in  the  larger  cities  has 
had  experience  with  secret  societies.  The  number  in  a  school 
*  Education,  vol.  xix,  517-527. 
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varies,  but  there  are  generally  two  or  more,  which  is  natural, 
because  one  demands  another  to  offset  its  influence.  In  the 
Girls’  High  School  of  San  Francisco  there  are  seven  sorori¬ 
ties;  Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  four  fra¬ 
ternities  and  two  sororities;  in  Central  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  there  were,  previous  to  legislation  prohibiting  them, 
nine  fraternities  and  five  sororities.  The  above  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  number  found  in  the  larger  high  schools.  The 
membership  of  a  chapter  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty,  but 
their  influence  is  powerful  when  strengthened  by  a  chain  of 
chapters  spread  here  and  there. 

This  discussion  will  not  enter  into  the  college  fraternity 
question  except  to  solicit  the  aid  of  these  fraternities  in  the 
abolition  of  high  school  secret  societies.  There  is  no  desire 
to  compare  the  two,  because  the  latter  presents  an  entirely 
different  problem.  There  has  never  been  set  forth  a  good 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  high  school  fraternity.  The 
college  students  are  older  and  capable  of  exercising  more 
judgment.  A  real  need  is  supplied  to  young  men  and  women 
away  from  home  by  offering  a  substitute  for  home  life.  High 
school  students  are  at  home,  and  are  too  young  for  club  life. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  college  fraternities,  relative 
to  establishing  desirable  social  standards  and  for  the  benefit 
of  students,  is  not  applicable  to  high  school  pupils  because  of 
their  immaturity. 

The  reasons  generally  given  for  their  existence  are; 

(a)  They  develop  the  social  phase  of  student  life. 

Granting  the  truth  of  this  argument,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  fraternity  is  the  best  avenue  for  such  development.  It 
is  the  general  belief  among  educators  that  this  element  can 
be  more  effectually  supplied  thru  non-secret  societies.  Pupils 
are  allowed  to  have  diversified  social  gatherings  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  open  to  the  entire  school.  They  have  dances,  spreads, 
socials,  receptions,  and  all  sorts  of  social  functions  to  which 
teachers  are  free  to  go  and  mingle  with  the  students.  The 
teacher  becomes  a  better  instructor,  and  the  students  get  what 
they  desire  and  need  in  a  secure  and  sheltered  atmosphere. 
Such  social  organizations  tend  to  unify  the  entire  school. 
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whereas  the  secret  society  tends  to  a  fragmentary,  disorgan¬ 
izing  influence. 

(b)  They  tend  to  gratify  the  organizing  instinct. 

All  thoughtful  people  realize  that  the  tendency  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  toward  organization.  This 
motive  is  natural  and  legitimate,  but  again  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  secret  society  the  only  and  best  means  for  such  develop¬ 
ment?  A  recent  report  of  the  supervisors  of  New  York  City 
high  schools  was  to  the  effect  that  this  tendency  could  be 
better  supplied  by  non-secret  societies.  There  are  literary  so¬ 
cieties,  musical,  science,  and  dramatic  clubs,  class  organiza¬ 
tions,  athletic  associations,  etc.  These  organizations,  if  prop¬ 
erly  directed  and  managed,  are  adequate  to  satisfy  the  organ¬ 
izing  instinct. 

(c)  They  gratify  the  exclusive  and  secret  tendency. 

Such  an  argument  is  hardly  worth  consideration.  While 

the  motive  is  natural,  it  is  illegitimate,  selfish,  and  downward 
in  its  effect.  It  is  in  direct  and  unqualified  opposition  to 
democracy  and  altruism,  out  of  which  have  developed  the 
lasting  elements  of  our  civilization.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  a  high  school  dominated  by  exclusive  sets  means  that  a 
man  may  be  taxed  for  the  ostracism  of  his  own  child.  Where 
fraternities  exist,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark  that 
to  get  on  this  or  that  team  one  must  belong  to  a  “  frat.”  If 
a  school  is  democratic,  there  is  no  place  for  social  differentia¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  if  our  schools  are  to  be  free  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,  this  abnormal  growth  must  be  eliminated. 
The  free  American  public  high  school  can  not  be  a  caste 
breeder  nor  caste  harborer  if  it  is  to  exist.  Exclusiveness 
has  no  place  in  it.* 

(d)  Imitation  of  college  life. 

The  origin  and  rapid  growth  of  high  school  fraternity  spirit 
has  doubtless  been  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  emanating 
from  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Many  teachers  of  our 
high  schools  have  come  from  colleges  and  universities  where 
fraternities  and  sororities  flourish,  and  in  many  cases  high 
school  students  have  caught  the  spirit  of  secret  societies  from 

*  G.  B.  Morrison,  Proceedings  of  North  Central  Association,  1905. 
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this  source.  The  forming  of  such  organizations  in  many  cases 
can  be  traced  to  teachers,  who,  believing  fraternity  life  would 
prove  as  helpful  to  secondary  students  as  their  college  fra¬ 
ternity  had  been  to  them,  aided  in  forming  high  school  secret 
societies.  These  same  teachers  are  today  the  strongest  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  system.  Again,  boys  going  to  college  from  our 
high  schools  get  the  fraternity  spirit,  return,  and  aid  in  the 
organization. 

Arguments  against 

(a)  The  gravest  charge  against  secret  societies  in  high 
schools  is  that  they  are  undemocratic.  This  charge  applies 
more  particularly  to  sororities,  but  is  also  true  of  fraternities. 
The  school  is  a  social  organization  and  demands  that  every 
member  thereof  shall  contribute  his  best  to  uplift  the  whole. 
That  this  may  be  accomplished  the  school  naturally  divides 
itself  into  groups,  depending  on  number  of  years  in  high 
school,  age,  etc.  The  division  into  groups,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  same  demand  is  not  made  of  the  group  that 
was  of  the  individual,  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
Does  the  secret  society  so  influence?  If  so,  why  is  it  ex¬ 
clusive  and  why  are  so  many  deprived  of  the  good  effect 
claimed  for  it?  Fraternity  members  never  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Here  is  an  organization  which  claims  to  be  social  and 
at  the  same  time  prevents  many  of  its  members  from  exert¬ 
ing  their  best  influence  for  the  school.  This  institution,  with 
lines  so  well  defined  that  it  is  narrow,  is  beneficial  for  only  a 
small  coterie.  Any  other  assumption  is  positively  ridiculous. 
If  such  were  not  the  case,  and  the  secret  society  really  desired 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  not  the 
individual  members,  the  membership  would  not  be  so  limited. 
The  best  students  would  not  be  secured  for  membership  and 
isolated.  The  predominating  principle  is  aristocratic,  ex¬ 
clusive,  and  therefore  comes  into  conflict  with  the  legitimate 
organization  of  the  school,  which  is  essentially  democratic. 

A  secret  society  is  a  manifestation  of  the  group  influence 
misdirected.  Anything  which  divides  the  school  into  ex¬ 
clusive  groups  works  against  its  liberalizing  influence.  Many 
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members  possess  elements  of  leadership,  social  and  moral,  and 
the  other  qualities  which  aid  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
The  secret  society  narrows  this  influence  to  the  clique  instead 
of  giving  individuals  the  pleasure  of  centralizing  their  activity 
in  the  purpose  of  the  school.^ 

The  public  high  school,  being  democratic,  should  provide  for 
the  proper  development  of  democratic  ideals,  not  thru  lessons 
in  civics  alone,  but  thru  social  organization  as  well.  This 
should  be  the  predominating  principle  in  every  activity.  There 
is  only  one  way  for  the  student  to  become  imbued  wdth  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  that  is  by  active  participation  in 
them.  Every  live  school  must  have  the  best  there  is  in  every 
member  every  day.  Such  a  condition  can  not  prevail  where 
exclusive  cliques  are  found. 

(b)  The  student  gets  false  standards  of  life  as  a  result  of 
the  undemocratic  element  in  secret  societies;  and  not  only  the 
student  who  is  a  member  but  the  one  outside.  The  effect  on 
the  member  has  been  and  will  be  further  discust.  The  effect 
on  the  non-member  is  not  always  for  the  best.  He  entered 
the  high  school  with  the  idea  that  all  were  free  and  equal 
and  that  merit  was  the  guide  toward  recognition  and  distinc¬ 
tion  in  school  honors;  but  he  soon  learns  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  He  must  affiliate  with  this  or  that  group  if  he  secures 
any  recognition.  It  matters  not  how  efficient  he  may  be  in 
athletics,  debating,  or  any  other  school  activity.  Out  of  these 
conditions  have  developed  three  distinctive  types  of  students, 
which  may  be  described  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  become  a  member  and 
develop  into  what  we  may  call  a  “  fraternity  chaser.”  This 
type  apes  the  fraternity  members  in  dress  and  manners,  and 
even  goes  further  in  the  hope  of  attracting  favorable  attention. 

(2)  The  student  who  believes  the  world  is  wrong,  that  he 
has  no  show,  and  that  unfairness  permeates  the  school.  This 
type  loses  interest,  forms  bad  acquaintances  outside,  who  affect 
not  only  him  but  the  school  as  well. 

(3)  The  student  who  plods  along,  ignoring  the  snubs  of 
secret  society  members,  and  in  spite  of  them  finds  an  ideal 

*  A.  S.  Jackman,  Elementary  school  teacher,  vol.  v,  p.  579. 
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relation  to  his  school.  This  student  develops  into  the  type 
toward  which  the  school  will  ultimately  point  as  the  best 
product — a  type  that  would  be  attained  by  many  were  they 
not  blighted  by  the  secret  society  influence. 

Each  type  will  seek  reasons  for  not  being  invited  to  join, 
and  what  answer  will  they  get?  It  will  take  some  such  form 
as  the  following:  “You  can  not  always  expect  to  belong. 

You  will  always  be  left  out  of  something.  You  must  stand  ] 

alone.” « 

Imagine  an  institution  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  permitting  such  conditions.  Does  such  a  condition  apply 
to  after  life?  If  it  does,  it  is  the  tendency  against  which 
the  public  school  trains.  A  school  permitting  such  conditions 
bows  to  a  self-appointed  aristocracy.  The  student  enters  the 
school  with  certain  rights.  The  school  advertises  open  doors 
and  equal  privileges,  but  where  secret  societies  exist  a  barrier 
is  met.  This  makes  the  school  a  social  organization  in  theory, 
sanctioning  an  internal  caste-system  which  deliberately  hinders 
the  student’s  progress.  He  naturally  feels  that  the  school  has  ; 

not  lived  up  to  its  obligations.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  ! 

that  he  could  go  into  court  and  compel  the  school  to  lift  the 
boycott?  If  the  school  is  the  cradle  of  democracy  it  should 
remove  all  exclusive  conditions.  Certainly  the  fraternity  ! 

trains  the  student  in  all  old  social  prejudices  which  the  race  I 

has  long  tried  to  cast  off,  instead  of  training  him  in  the  I 

broad  principles  of  democracy. 

(c)  The  effect  on  school  spirit  is  bad.  School  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  depend  on  loyalty  to  the  school  and  all  its  activi¬ 
ties,  not  loyalty  of  individuals  to  individuals,  but  loyalty 
of  individuals  to  ideals.  From  this  the  school  gets 
its  impetus,  and  the  best  work  can  not  be  done  without 
it.  Those  who  have  had  experience  say  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties  produce  a  lessening  of  school  spirit.  When  an  inter¬ 
est  of  school  is  placed  against  a  fraternity  interest,  the 
fraternity  holds  first  place  in  the  fraternity  student’s  affection. 

When  such  a  condition  exists  harmony  with  central  authority 
is  impossible.  The  student’s  vision  is  dimmed  by  another  kind  : 

•  Ibid.  ■ 
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of  ideal  in  the  background,  which  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  to 
maintain,  and  which  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  any  purpose 
of  the  school  which  tends  to  the  opposite.  The  fraternity 
members  have  taken  an  oath  to  stand  together.  If  one  member 
is  disciplined,  they  all  feel  disciplined  and  sympathize  with 
the  offender.  Such  a  condition  is  ruinous  to  the  school,  and 
if  the  ruin  is  not  complete,  it  is  prevented  by  powerful  co¬ 
operation  of  the  legitimate  influences  of  the  school. 

Where  secret  societies  exist  there  is  scarcely  a  problem 
for  solution  that  does  not  in  some  form  or  other  involve  them. 
What  attitude  will  they  assume  toward  this  or  that  enterprise  ? 
If  a  certain  action  is  taken,  how  will  it  affect  this  or  that 
secret  society?  What  effect  will  it  have  on  non-fraternity 
students?  And  thus  the  problems  multiply.  The  principal 
and  teachers  must  be  vigilant.  The  evil  and  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  require  tact  and  wisdom  to  meet  the  problems  where 
these  secret  societies  exist,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

.  -  Many  high  school  principals  report  efforts  on  the  part  of 
fraternities  to  overthrow  authority.  That  they  are  factional 
.and  stir  up  strife  and  contention,  all  who  have  had  experience 
•will  say  in  unqualified  terms.  The  statements  of  school  men 
iwill  be  given  in  another  part  of  this  discussion,  but  let  us 
take  the  word  of  one  outside  the  profession.  Honorable 
Thomas  F.  Moore,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  discussing  the  law 
recently  past  in  that  state,  says  of  the  spirit  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  and  lawlessness  inculcated  by  the  fraternities :  “  What  a 
spectacle  we  recently  beheld  in  the  state  of  Indiana  of  children 
who  are  of  the  ages  when  their  immaturity  required  them  to 
be  governed  and  subject  to  the  control  of  teachers  and  parents, 
gravely  debating  the  question  of  whether  they  will  obey  the 
law  recently  past  by  the  legislature  abolishing  such  secret 
societies.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  show  the  vicious  tend¬ 
encies  of  such  organizations  this  alone  would  suffice.”  Where 
secret  societies  and  fraternities  have  a  normal  and  complete 
growth  there  is  no  question  of  their  attitude  toward  central 
authority.  They  are  defiant  if  opposed  and  know  no  law 
except  that  of  their  fraternity. 
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(d)  The  effect  on  scholarship  has  been  an  objection  given 
by  many  in  a  position  to  know.  The  members  dissipate  their 
time  and  energy  and  consequently  neglect  their  school  work, 
often  to  the  point  of  failure.  There  are  few  natural  students 
— they  do  not  study  because  they  like  to.  To  get  the  proper 
amount  of  time  spent  on  lessons  takes  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  sympathy  of  both  parent  and  teacher.  The  school  must 
be  pemieated  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  if  it  is  to  be  wholesome 
and  upbuilding.  There  must  be  no  constraint,  but  friendliness 
existing  between  the  school  and  pupil.  This  is  impossible  if 
the  student  sets  himself  against  the  authority  of  the  school. 
This  he  does  when  he  joins  a  secret  society.  He  feels  that  this 
thing  is  condemned  by  the  school  and  is  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  its  best  interest;  by  joining  he  says  that  he  has  no  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  those  in  authority  and  cares  nothing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school.  His  law  is  his  own  wish  in  the 
matter.  The  general  good  is  too  abstract  for  him. 

No  student  can  do  his  best  work  with  this  background  of 
opposition.  It  absorbs  his  best  thought — he  thinks  he  is 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  neglects  his  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  some  other  subjects,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  finds 
he  has  failed.  His  mind  has  not  been  in  a  natural  and  easy 
condition  and  can  no  more  do  satisfactory  mental  work  than 
he  could  do  fine  manual  work  with  the  wrist  broken.  That 
this  antagonism  impairs  the  school  work  is  evident.  No  one 
believes  that  the  fraternity  student  is  mentally  inferior;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  have  been  above  the  average  on  entering 
school,  but  this  natural  ability  grows  dull  from  a  lack  of 
effort,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  school. 

Superintendent  Cooley,  when  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  issued  a  report,  coming  from  the  principals,  on  the 
fraternity  situation.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  there  was 
failure  to  do  school  work  and  that  the  scholarly  attainments  of 
a  majority  of  students  belonging  to  secret  societies  were  far 
below  the  average.  In  one  high  school,  a  record  was  kept  of 
all  secret  society  members.  It  showed  that  out  of  87  sorority 
girls,  30  were  below  the  passing  mark,  and  the  average  stand- 
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ing  was  75.6;  out  of  34  fraternity  boys,  19  were  below,  and 
their  average  standing  was  72.  The  total  number  of  boys 
and  girls  was  121,  the  average  mark  was  74.9,  one-tenth  below 
the  grade  required  for  passing.  Only  one  went  above  90. 
The  number  falling  below  75  was  49. 

Another  high  school  principal  gives  the  following  record, 
not  including  boys  who  have  been  pled^d  and  those  who 
have  not  been  members  long  enough  to  oe  affected.  There 
are  15  old  members  in  the  fraternity  whose  records  are  given. 
Two  did  work  up  to  a  fairly  good  standard.  Out  of  the 
year  s  work  one  had  four  A’s  and  four  B’s,  the  otljj&r  thr^ 
A’s,  three  B’s.  and  two  C’s.  Not  another  one  made  a  grade 
of  A,  tho  th’^f'  otherS^-got  thru  without  failure.  The  record 
of  the  other  ten  follows:  , 

No.  I — Failed  in  one  subject.  No.  2 — Failed  in  one  subject 
and  made  the  lowest  possible  grade  in  three  others.  No.  3 — 
Failed  in  two  subjects.  No.  4 — Failed  in  everything  the  first 
half  and  all  but  one  the  last.  No.  5 — Failed  in  three  the 
first  half  and  everything  the  last.  No.  6 — Third  year  in 
school,  doing  second  year  work  over,  and  failed  again  in  two 
subjects.  No.  7 — Fourth  year  in  school,  doing  second  and 
third  year  work;  was  failing  in  everything  and  stopped.  No.  8 
— Failed  in  everything  the  first  half  and  two  subjects  the  last. 
No.  9 — Third  year  in  school,  doing  second  year  work  over; 
failing,  stopped.  No.  10 — Third  year  in  school,  doing  second 
year  over,  failing  in  everything,  dropt  out  before  final  ex¬ 
aminations.  There  are  no  other  records  as  to  the  last  seven 
to  be  found  in  school.  The  fraternity  has  a  monopoly  on 
this  grade  of  product.  “  At  this  stage  the  parents  are  not 
blind  to  the  cause,  but  helpless,”  says  the  principal.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  above  can  not  be  charged  to  the  native  ability 
of  students,  but  to  conditions  incident  to  fraternity  influence, 
where  the  fraternity  has  a  natural  and  uninterrupted  growth. 
In  the  local  high  school  a  better  condition  prevails,  but  the 
test  here  is  not  typical  owing  to  the  hostility  manifested  toward 
them  from  their  inception.  The  record  for  the  last  semester  of 
the  only  national  fraternity,  Phi  Lambda  Epsilon,  which  has 
been  in  our  high  school,  follows : 
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No.  I — Failed  in  one  subject,  highest  grade  78,  average  71. 
Will  take  43^  years  to  complete  the  course.  Freshman  year 
good. 

No.  2 — Conditioned  in  one  subject,  highest  grade  74,  aver¬ 
age  71.  Freshman  and  sophomore  years  good.  Dropt  out. 

No.  3 — Conditioned  in  one  subject,  highest  grade  90,  aver¬ 
age  74.  Freshman  and  sophomore  good. 

No.  4 — Failed  in  three,  past  two,  highest  grade  73,  aver¬ 
age  64. 

No.  5 — Conditioned  in  one,  highest  grade  85,  average  80. 

No.  6 — Failed  in  one,  conditioned  in  two,  highest  grade  72, 
average  68. 

No.  7 — Failed  in  three,  conditioned  in  one,  dropt  out. 

No.  8 — Failed  in  three,  past  two,  highest  grade  74,  average 
65,  dropt  out. 

The  boys  did  good  work  until  they  joined  the  fraternity, 
but  since  that  time  their  work  has  fallen  off.  The  secret 
society  may  not  be  the  cause.  I  give  this  fraternity  because 
it  is  the  oldest  and  has  had  a  better  chance  to  develop  than 
the  others. 

R.  H.  Jordon,  principal  of  Central  high  school,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  says  there  are  four  fraternities  and  two  sororities 
there;  that  most  of  the  secret  society  pupils  fail,  and  one 
fraternity  has  never  graduated  a  boy  who  joined  as  a  fresh¬ 
man.  The  same  condition  exists  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  and  many  others  where  fraternities  flourish. 

(e)  Another  charge  is  the  bringing  of  politics  into  the  legit¬ 
imate  organizations  of  the  school.  The  high  school  becomes 
a  place  for  the  training  of  bosses  and  organization  of  rings 
that  by  a  carefully  wrought  out  system  control  the  election 
to  offices.  Superintendent  Cooley  reported  that  in  one  high 
school  having  1,330  pupils  and  25  elective  positions,  filled  by 
the  students  from  their  ranks,  the  130  fraternity  members 
held  20  of  these  positions  against  five  held  by  the  other  1,200. 
He  says,  “  The  representative  government  of  the  school  was 
as  firmly  in  the  clutches  of  the  ‘  frat  ring  ’  as  the  municipal 
policies  of  New  York  were  controlled  by  Tammany.” 

By  their  overt  acts,  and  air  of  superiority,  the  ire  of  other 
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students  is  aroused  and  the  school  is  kept  in  a  turmoil.  Even 
in  high  schools  without  secret  societies,  it  is  difficult  to  have 
all  selections  to  offices  and  places  on  the  teams  free  and  open. 
Where  these  societies  exist,  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  that 
they  monopolize  all  the  desirable  school  offices,  regardless  of 
merit. 

The  above  has  been  the  experience  in  the  local  high  school. 
At  the  opening  of  school  last  September  a  fight  was  on  between 
two  members  of  different  fraternities  for  the  management  of 
the  school  paper.  Each  accused  the  other  of  unfairness  and 
trickery.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the  charges,  but  a  new 
election  ordered,  barring  these  two.  The  election  of  a  new 
manager  followed,  and  time  disclosed  the  fact  that  he,  too, 
was  a  member  of  a  third  fraternity.  The  non- fraternity  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  school  will  bear  out  the  statement  that  to  have 
much  of  a  chance  for  a  team  or  office  fraternity  membership 
was  the  chief  requisite.  There  were  thirty-one  secret  society 
members  of  the  school  when  the  ruling  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  enforced  last  January.  Out  of  the  thirty-one,  all 
but  three  were  representing  the  school  on  some  team,  in  class 
plays,  or  in  offices,  including  football  captain,  presidents  of 
the  four  classes,  and  editors  of  the  Lever.  They  had  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  on  all  school  honors, — if  a  “  barb  ”  was  hon¬ 
ored  he  was  lucky  and  the  matter  was  an  accident  or  mistake. 
To  the  writer  this  is  one  of  the  deplorable  conditions  incident 
to  fraternity  influence  in  the  Colorado  Springs  high  school. 

In  many  instances  the  fraternities  combine  forces  to  over¬ 
come  the  “  barbs.”  In  an  issue  of  one  of  the  quarterlies  of 
a  national  fraternity  a  striking  example  is  given  which  runs 
something  like  this:  Two  officers  were  to  be  elected  to  manage 
affairs  of  the  football  team.  The  “  fraternity  men  ”  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  must  combine  or  both  would  lose,  so  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  whereby  each  fraternity  was  to 
get  an  office.  The  fraternities  won  by  one  vote.  This  is  the 
treatment  the  opposition  (barbs)  usually  gets.  The  fraterni¬ 
ties  picked  the  football  team  by  scheming  during  the  season. 
That  they  have  a  carefully  wrought  out  system  of  politics 
is  evident. 
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(f)  The  high  school  student  is  too  young  for  fraternity  life. 
The  adolescent  period  should  not  be  dominated  by  artificial 
and  organized  aid  to  reticence  or  secrecy. **  There  is  no  period 
in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  when  secrecy  is  to  be  so  much 
avoided.  The  parent,  child,  and  teacher  should  be  confidants. 
The  pupils  at  this  age  are  too  susceptible  to  the  influences 
growing  out  of  club  life.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
chapter  house  has  been  reached.  The  judgment  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  fully  developed  high  school 
fraternity  condemn  chapter  houses  on  account  of  immorality 
and  vice.  The  searching  investigation  made  by  the  Chicago 
board  in  1908  revealed  very  bad  conditions.  The  “  frat  ” 
house  was  described  as  “  an  instrument  of  the  devil,”  “  a 
plague  spot,”  and  the  secret  societies  branded  as  disseminating 
a  score  or  more  of  degenerating  influences,  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically.  Boys  and  girls  will  be  young  but  once.  The 
social  struggle  with  its  bitterness  may  come  soon  enough; 
therefore  let  us  have  them  during  these  four  years  youths, 
and  not  premature  men  and  women. 

To  reinforce  the  position  taken  by  the  board  of  education 
of  District  No.  ii,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  various 
high  schools  in  Colorado  and  the  country  at  large,  containing, 
among  other  things,  this  question:  Do  you  believe  in  high 
school  fraternities?  Why?  To  date,  forty-five  have  an¬ 
swered,  forty- four  exprest  themselves  strongly  opposed,  and 
one  was  indifferent,  said  they  ignored  their  existence  entirely. 

High  school,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.  “  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  all  secret 
organizations  and  can  not  see  how  I  could  feel  like  trying  to  conduct  a 
school  where  they  were  in  virtual  control  of  the  social  and  other  life  of 
the  school.  I  would  suspend  a  pupil  who  I  knew  belonged  to  one. 
Our  board  rules  covering  them  are  very  strict.” 

High  school,  Loveland,  Colo.  “  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  them, 
because  of  their  influence  socially,  and  I  think  they  tend  to  undermine 
the  school.  We  are  prepared  in  anticipation  by  an  act  of  the  board.” 

High  school,  Leadville,  Colo.  “We  do  not  have  secret  societies  and 
take  all  precaution  to  prevent  their  formation.  We  did  have  them  but 
found  they  were  too  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  energy  of  our  students. 
Late  and  irregular  hours  dissipated  the  vitality,  and  consequently  a  lower 

*  Report  of  New  York  City  Superintendents. 
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standard  of  work  was  given  us  by  these  students.  The  board  past  a 
stringent  regulation  against  them,  giving  the  principal  power  to  expel.” 

High  school,  Longmont,  Colo.  “  We  have  no  fraternities  in  our  high 
school.  The  cause  of  the  school  is  first  considered  by  our  students. 
We  have  the  most  loyal  spirit  in  our  school  I  have  ever  known,  and  we 
have  kept  secret  societies  out  by  appealing  to  school  loyalty.” 

Central  high  school,  Pueblo,  Colo.  “We  formerly  had  fraternities  and 
sororities  and  they  gave  us  no  serious  trouble.  We  knew  they  had  caused 
trouble  in  other  schools,  and  as  they  seemed  to  us  undemocratic,  we 
appealed  to  the  local  chapters  to  return  their  charters.  This  they  did  not 
do.  The  board  past  a  resolution  abolishing  them  in  1907-08.  They  have 
finally  been  eliminated.” 

High  school,  Boulder,  Colo.  “  They  produce  an  un-American  spirit  of 
class  distinction  in  the  student  body ;  they  promote  snobbishness  and 
social  injustice  among  equals.  They  break  up  unity  and  spirit  of  action 
that  is  so  necessary.  They  introduce  politics  into  school  affairs.  They 
are  unnecessary.  I  wish  you  much  success  eliminating  them  and  hope 
your  board  and  city  will  give  support.” 

High  school.  Oak  Park,  111.  “  I  believe  that  they  are  a  positive  injury 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  them  done  away  with  entirely.  They  are  ex¬ 
clusive  and  snobbish;  they  are  undemocratic;  they  cause  heart-burnings. 
The  good  that  is  claimed  for  them  is  far  outweighed  by  their  faults  and 
dangers.” 

High  school,  Camden,  N.  J.  “  The  board  of  education,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  and  I  are  very  thoroly  opposed  to  them.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  a  fraternity  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  promptly 
disorganized  and  strict  regulations  past  against  them.  We  do  not  think 
they  have  any  place  in  the  high  school.  We  are  glad  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others.” 

Lincoln,  Neb.  “  We  have  always  been  opposed  to  high  school  fraterni¬ 
ties.  The  legislature  past  a  law  prohibiting  high  school  fraternities.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  a  list  of  fraternity  members  was 
secured,  and  those  who  would  not  surrender  were  promptly  expelled  or 
were  not  re-admitted.” 

High  school,  Nashville,  Tenn.  “The  policy  of  our  board  of  education 
is  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  ignoring  the  existence  of 
such  activities  as  may  have  been  exercised  in  the  matter.” 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  “We  do  not  believe  in  them  because  they  are 
undemocratic,  snobbish,  hold  wrong  notions  of  life,  and  are  expensive.” 

Wichita,  Kan.  “  We  do  not  recognize  high  school  fraternities  in  any 
way,  but  still  have  some  left  since  the  law  past  by  the  legislature 
abolishing  them.” 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  “  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  state  of  Ohio  past  a 
law  prohibiting  them,  since  which  time  we  have  been  free  from  them.” 
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Superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  “We  regard  them  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  school  and  undemocratic.  We  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
their  getting  a  foothold.” 

Superintendent  of  schools,  Madison,  Wis.  “All  secret  organizations  of 
any  kind  have  been  excluded  from  our  schools  for  the  past  four  years. 
We  absolutely  forbid  any  person  in  the  high  school  joining  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  or  having  any  affiliation  with  high  school  secret  societies.” 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Cal.  “  They  are  an  unmitigated 
evil,  because  they  foster  an  un-American  spirit  of  snobbery  and  impair 
school  discipline.  They  are  bad  in  every  way,  bad  for  the  students  in, 
and  for  those  they  keep  out.  I  have  never  heard  a  good  reason  for 
their  existence.” 

High  school,  Davenport,  loiva.  “  My  attitude  toward  high  school 
fraternities  is  uncompromisingly  hostile.  I  believe  them  to  be  demoralizing 
to  members,  to  school  interest  and  school  spirit.  They  foster  loyalty  to 
the  fraternity  rather  than  to  the  school.  I  believe  they  often  encourage 
vicious  habits.  I  have  always  regarded  them  as  an  unmixt  evil.” 

High  school,  Rockford,  III.  “  We  in  no  way  recognize  them,  because 
they  are  breeders  of  disloyalty  to  school  government  and  school  interests; 
they  are  undemocratic  and  tend  to  snobbery.” 

High  school,  Lansing,  Mich.  “  I  am  opposed  to  high  school  fraternities 
because  they  are  undemocratic;  they  tend  to  snobbishness;  they  introduce 
politics  into  school  affairs;  girls  and  boys  often  leave  school  because  they 
are  not  asked  to  join,  they  narrow  friendships.” 

High  school,  Marshalltozvn,  lozca.  “  I  emphatically  do  not  believe  in 
high  school  secret  societies  for  the  following  reasons :  They  are  undemo¬ 
cratic,  and  give  a  student  an  undue  idea  of  his  importance;  they  impose 
an  obligation  of  secrecy  at  a  time  in  life  when  frankness  should  exist; 
they  are  a  silly  aping  of  college  fraternities,  in  an  environment  entirely 
different.” 

Mr.  Twitmier,  of  the  Seattle  high  school,  Mr.  G.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  the  McKinley  high  school,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  leadership  of  President  Harper,  and  Mr. 
Amos  R.  Wells  of  Boston,  made  investigations  with  similar 
results.^  Mr.  Wells  conducted  an  investigation  recently  in 
the  New  England  states.  He  received  180  replies  and  there 
was  practically  but  one  who  took  a  decided  stand  for  high 
school  secret  societies.  The  question  was,  “  Do  you  believe 
in  high  school  fraternities  ?  ”  Language  could  not  express 
disapproval  more  strongly :  such  expressions  as  “  decidedly 
not,”  “  most  emphatically,  no,”  “  not  in  the  least,”  “  under  no 
'Journal  of  education,  January  5,  1911. 
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consideration,”  “  totally  and  aggressively  opposed  to  them.” 
The  question,  “  whether  any  advantages  came  from  them,” 
was  also  answered  strongly  in  the  negative. 

In  1905  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  report  the  results  of  an  investigation  on  the 
high  school  fraternities  concluded  as  follows :  “  Resolved,  That 
we  condemn  these  secret  organizations,  because  they  are  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  principle  of  democracy  which  should  prevail 
in  the  public  schools;  because  they  are  selfish,  and  tend  to 
narrow  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  the  pupils;  because  they 
stir  up  strife  and  contention;  because  they  are  snobbish;  be¬ 
cause  they  dissipate  energy  and  proper  ambition;  because 
they  set  wrong  standards;  because  rewards  are  not  based  on 
merit,  but  fraternity  vows;  because  they  inculcate  a  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency  among  the  members;  because  secondary 
school  boys  and  girls  are  too  young  for  club  life;  because 
they  are  expensive  and  foster  habits  of  extravagance;  because 
they  bring  politics  into  the  legitimate  organizations  of  the 
school;  because  they  detract  interest  from  study;  and  because 
all  legitimate  elements  for  good — social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
— which  these  societies  claim  to  possess  can  be  better  supplied 
to  the  pupils  thru  the  school  at  large  in  the  form  of  literary 
societies  and  clubs  under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the 
faculties  of  the  schools.” 

Methods  for  dealing  with  them. 

There  are  three  methods  adopted  by  schools  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  viz.;  (i)  Laissez-faire  method,  or  that  of  leaving  them 
alone.  Its  essential  feature  is  “  non-interference.”  The  fra¬ 
ternity  is  a  manifestation  of  the  gregarious  instinct.  This 
instinctive  tendency  is  here  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Elders 
can  not  satisfy  the  boys’  interest,  and  can  not  make  satis¬ 
factory  substitutes.  The  outward  show  of  the  fraternity, 
tho  trifling,  is  everything  to  the  boy  and  he  should  have  it. 
Later  in  life  he  will  see  the  folly  of  his  acts  and  will  be  better 
prepared  to  live  on  account  of  them. 

We  often  hear  that  argument,  but  it  is  a  mere  deception. 
Suppose  that  the  social  instinct  is  natural  and  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  is  the  fraternity  the  proper  means  for  its  growth? 
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The  aim  of  education  is  to  mold  and  guide  instinct  so  that 
it  will  have  the  best  effect  on  the  individual  and  society.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  educators  who  have  had  experience 
says  the  fraternity  does  not  make  this  provision,  that  it  is 
selfish,  exclusive,  and  looks  only  to  the  betterment  of  a  few. 
This  method  overlooks  entirely  the  mission  of  the  public 
school. 

(2)  Another  method  is  that  of  indirect  substitution.  The 
social  appeal  is  recognized  and  an  effort  is  made  to  satisfy 
it  by  forming  other  organizations  in  order  that  the  students 
will  soon  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  fraternities  and 
forsake  them.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  method  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  The  students’  interest  in  fraternities, 
instead  of  being  lost,  is  intensified.  They  have  more  need 
for  political  methods  to  get  the  offices  of  these  new  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  claim  that  the  new  organizations  could  not  be 
run  without  them.  It  follows  clearly  that  this  method  is  a 
failure. 

(3)  Absolute  prohibition.  This  is  the  only  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  this  unnatural  growth  in  our  high  schools.®' 
The  method  of  prohibition  involves: 

(1)  Attitude  of  parents.  One  of  the  important  elements 
in  elimination  of  these  secret  societies  is  the  attitude  of  parents. 
Wherever  parents  have  encouraged  their  children  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  school  very  little  trouble  is  experienced. 
Boys  should  be  taught  to  obey  law,  as  it  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  of  good  citizenship.  Parents,  guardians,  and  all  who 
have  influence  with  high  school  students  should  use  all  proper 
means  to  influence  them  to  refrain  from  joining  high  school 
secret  societies. 

(2)  Discrimination  against  them  by  college  fraternities. 
College  fraternities  should  assist  in  the  elimination  of  high 
school  secret  societies  by  placing  a  boycott  on  all  high  school 
students  who  have  joined  them.  High  school  students  em¬ 
phasize  to  a  large  degree  only  the  non-essentials  of  college 
fraternities — the  phase  which  brings  out  the  only  undesira¬ 
ble  element.  They  do  not  and  can  not  develop  the  strong 

*  Education,  vol.  xiv,  1906. 
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points.  They  reflect  discredit  rather  than  credit  upon  college 
fraternities.  The  storm  which  has  already  descended  upon 
high  school  fraternities  and  is  sure  to  destroy  them,  may 
gather  sufficient  force  to  destroy  the  older  organizations.  If 
this  were  realized  by  college  fraternities  they  would  aid  in 
the  elimination.  It  is  certainly  evident  that  their  interest  lies 
in  discouraging  high  school  secret  societies  as  a  means  of  self¬ 
protection.  By  active  discrimination  against  them  college  fra¬ 
ternities  would  win  approbation  and  make  their  own  position 
and  continued  existence  more  secure.  The  three  fraternities 
of  Butler  College,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  and 
Sigma  Chi,  have  decided  to  bar  high  school  fraternity  students 
and  have  written  to  other  schools  in  Indiana  requesting  them 
to  make  similar  action.  This  stand  will  be  a  powerful  agency 
in  eliminating  high  school  secret  societies  in  that  state,  and 
would  be  elsewhere. 

(3)  Acts  by  the  school  boards.  Boards  of  education  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  state  and  nation  have  past 
regulations  prohibiting  high  school  secret  societies.  Some 
deprive  students  of  all  activities  except  classroom  work  (this 
is  not  effective,  altho  the  membership  will  degenerate  into 
the  poorest  material  in  the  school).  Others  make  them  give 
up  fraternities  or  school. 

They  justify  their  action  by  other  laws  which  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  parental  authority.  There  is  the  curfew,  which  is 
no  doubt  en  forcible.  The  parent  might  as  properly  say  that 
he  will  determine  when  his  child  must  be  at  home  and  the 
law  has  no  right  to  specify  a  certain  hour.  But  there  are  the 
community  interests.  The  schools  cost  taxpayers  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  and  they  demand  full  value.  They 
want  the  school  to  be  a  workshop  and  not  a  place  for  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  time.  There  is  a  serious  business  to  be  attended  to, 
the  development  of  future  citizens.  The  school  board  is  a 
legal  body  to  make  laws  for  the  schools  which  best  prepare 
young  people  to  take  a  place  of  usefulness  in  society.  Upon 
investigation  they  have  determined  that  secret  societies  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  student  and  therefore  of  the  school,  and 
hence  have  past  regulations  against  them. 
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Section  76  of  the  board  rules  in  Chicago  follows:  “All 
persons  attending  the  public  high  schools  of  Chicago,  who 
are  members  of  secret  societies  known  as  fraternities  or  sorori¬ 
ties,  existing  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  high  school  in  the  city — 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  schools.” 

(4)  Legislative  enactments.  The  following  states  have  past 
laws  prohibiting  fraternities:  viz.:  California,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  and  Vermont.  These  laws  are  all  similar.  The 
law  in  Kansas  refers  to  high  school  pupils  only.  In  Ohio 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  pupils  of  the  public  schools  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  or  assist  in  any  way  in  maintaining  high  school  secret 
societies.  The  Minnesota  law  provides  that  no  pupil  of  the 
public  schools  can  be  a  member  of  or  assist  in  maintaining 
a  secret  society  wholly  or  partially  from  membership  of 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  The  matter  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  boards.  The  law  of  Indiana  given  below  is 
typical.  “  That  the  common  schools  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
both  elementary  and  high  schools,  shall  be  open  to  all  children 
until  they  complete  the  courses  of  study  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers  therein  and  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  provided  by  the  proper  authorities  for 
the  government  of  the  schools.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  pupils 
...  to  form  secret  societies,  fraternities,  or  other  similar 
organizations  in  such  schools;  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  city,  and  township  trustee,  and  the  superintendent  of  any 
school  are  hereby  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  by  suspending,  or,  if  necessary,  expelling  a  pupil  in  any 
elementary  or  high  school  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey 
such  rules  or  regulations  or  any  of  them.” 

(5)  Decisions  of  the  courts.  Several  legal  contests  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  school  boards  and  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  relative  to  high  school  secret  societies.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  these  regulations — usually  ill-advised  parents — 
urge  that  such  rules  are  a  violation  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  parents  to  dictate  the  conduct  of  their  children. 
They  say  that  such  an  order  from  school  boards  is  a  stretch 
of  authority  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  home,  and  resent  it. 
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They  seemingly  forget  that  their  children  must  obey  such 
regulations  as  school  authorities  deem  reasonable,  based  on 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  school  organization,  and  for  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  such  rules  they  can  be  expelled.  “  His  right  to 
attend  school  depends  on  his  willingness  to  obey  the  law.”  ® 

“  Schools  are  established  for  benefit  of  all  inhabitants,  but  the 
enjoyment  is  a  common  and  not  an  exclusive  personal  right. 
The  right  must  be  exercised  under  limitations,  and  is  qualified, 
not  absolute.”  School  authorities  can  punish  pupils  for  acts 
done  out  of  school  adversely  affecting  it.  “If  the  effects  of 
acts  done  out  of  school  hours  reach  within  the  schoolroom 
during  school  hours,  and  are  detrimental  to  the  good  order 
and  best  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the  school  such  acts  can 
be  forbidden.”  “ 

The  foregoing  decisions  give  school  authorities  a  large 
scope  for  the  passing  of  such  regulations  as  they  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  schools.  They  are 
at  least  presumed  to  be  good  judges  of  what  the  schools  need, 
and  have  possession  of  facts.  Their  authority  is  generally 
exercised  legally  and  reasonably,  as  court  decisions  prove. 
From  cases  cited  we  reach  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 
( I )  School  authorities  have  power  to  make  all  reasonable  and 
required  rules  for  the  management  of  schools.  (2)  Pupils 
must  obey  these  rules.  (3)  The  right  to  attend  school  is 
conditional  and  not  absolute.  (4)  The  right  to  attend  may  be 
denied  if  rules  are  violated  detrimental  to  the  school.^^ 

The  above  principles  of  law  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
concerning  high  school  secret  societies.  A  board  of  education 
is  a  legal  authority  to  make  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
schools.  Many  of  them  have  said  that  high  school  students  can 
not  belong  to  secret  societies,  because  the  societies  destroy  the 

•  Vermillion  et  al.  v.  State.  Englehart,  no  Southwestern. 

Sherwood  v.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston.  8  Cush.  (Mass.)  160. 

“  Burdick  v.  Babcock,  31  Iowa  562. 

1906 — Kinzer  v.  Toms  et  al.  Iowa  441-105,  N.  W.  686. 

State  ex  rel.  Dresser  v.  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Croix  Falls. 

135  Wisconsin  619,  116  N.  W.  232.  May  8,  1908. 

Lander  v.  Seaver,  32  U.  T.  114;  Am.  Dec.  156. 

World  today,  vol.  xix,  I337-I342. 
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efficiency  of  the  pupil  and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 
These  regulations  are  conceived  in  love  for  the  common  schools 
and  not  out  of  malice  toward  any  one.  The  thing  being 
fought  is  the  principle  underlying  these  fraternities  and  not 
the  individual. 

Fraternities  that  have  managed  to  persevere  as  far  as  the 
supreme  courts  have  been  unanimously  defeated.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  supreme  court  decisions  which  are  a  unit 
upholding  the  right  of  school  boards  to  regulate  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  first,  and  for  that  reason  the  most  famous,  is  the 
Seattle  case.^®  This  case  has  encouraged  school  authorities  to 
take  a  definite  stand  against  high  school  secret  societies.  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  safe  precedent.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
case  follows :  George  Wayland,  a  minor,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  a  member  of  the  Gamma  Eta  Kappa  fraternity  and 
refused  to  resign  when  so  requested  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  deprived  of  all  school  honors  except  classroom 
instruction.  His  father  sued  the  school  board,  seeking  to 
enjoin  them  from  enforcing  their  regulation  depriving  his  son 
of  school  privileges.  It  was  alleged  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Greek  letter  society,  and  that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  belonging  to  the  various  organizations  of  the  school,  such 
as  bands,  glee  clubs,  cadet  corps,  debating  clubs,  etc.,  and 
that  unless  he  withdrew  from  said  fraternity  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  honors  of  graduation.  It  was  stated  that  the 
fraternity  had  nothing  objectionable,  that  meetings  were  held 
at  the  homes  of  parents,  with  their  consent  and  after  school 
hours.  A  high  class  literary  program  was  always  carried  out 
and  improper  conduct  always  prohibited.  The  decision  was 
against  the  boy  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Washington;  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed, 
all  five  judges  concurring. 

Many  unfavorable  finding  of  facts  developed  during  the 
trial  in  the  lower  court.  Letters  from  various  chapters  and 
extracts  from  the  official  magazine  were  read,  showing  a  sedi¬ 
tious  spirit  in  the  organization.  The  principal  testified  that 
the  members  were  inclined  to  snobbishness  and  patronizing 
Wayland  v.  Board  of  School  Directors,  86  Pacific  642. 
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airs  toward  the  school  and  authority,  and  that  allegiance  to 
the  fraternity  overshadowed  everything  else.  The  court  dis- 
cust  the  case  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  board 
alone.  The  boy  had  his  day  in  court  and  it  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  school  board  authority  in  that  state  at  least. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Chicago.^^  Fraternity  stu¬ 
dents  were  deprived  of  all  privileges  except  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  superior  court  of  Cook  county  decided  against 
the  fraternity  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
It  was  alleged  that  complainants  were  all  under  twenty  years 
of  age  and  attending  Hyde  Park  High  School  and  pursuing 
courses  of  study  therein  prescribed  and  obeying  all  lawful  rules 
of  the  school  board;  that  the  fraternity,  Phi  Sigma,  embodies 
ever}thing  for  which  the  school  stands  and  is  in  no  way 
detrimental  to  its  welfare.  Meetings  were  held  after  school 
hours  and  by  consent  of  the  parents.  The  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was  based  on  the  unreasonableness  of 
regulation.  The  court  in  dismissing  the  case  said :  “  The  rule 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education  shows  upon  its  face  that 
it  is  not  the  result  of  hasty  action.  .  .  .  Assuming,  as  we 
must,  that  the  adoption  of  the  rule  was  not  the  abuse  of  power 
or  discretion  conferred  by  law  upon  the  board,  courts  can  not 
and  should  not  interfere  with  its  enforcement.  Pupils  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  schools  may  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
prefer  membership  in  secret  societies,  with  disqualification 
from  representing  their  school  in  various  contests.  It  is  for 
the  board  of  education,  within  the  reasonable  exercise  of  its 
power  and  discretion,  to  say  what  is  best  for  the  successful 
management  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  not  for  the 
courts.” 

The  legal  aspects  in  Colorado  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
states.  The  constitution  of  this  state  provides  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  public,  non-sectarian  school  system,  the 
instruction  to  be  free  and  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  at 

**  Wilson  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago.  84  N.  E.  697. 

**  Stallard  v.  White.  82  Indiana  278. 

Pratt  V.  Wheaton  College.  40  Illinois  186. 
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least  three  members  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Into  the  hands  of  these  directors  is  placed  the  “  control  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  districts.” 
After  Colorado  became  a  state,  the  legislature  immediately 
past  laws  defining  the  powers  of  the  school  boards.  The 
control  over  “  instruction  in  the  public  schools  ”  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  and  can  not  be  taken  away  except  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  constitution.”  The  first  legislature  gave  to  all  school 
boards  the  “  power  to  make  such  by-laws  for  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  the  government  of  the  public  school  under 
their  charge  as  they  deem  expedient.”  This  general  assembly 
further  prescribed  that  “  every  school  board,  unless  otherwise 
especially  provided  by  law,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  rules  thereof.”  Since  the  constitution  of 

Colorado  provides  clearly  the  duty  and  power  of  school  boards, 
it  does  not  appear  that  legislative  action  is  necessary.  The 
rules  relating  to  fraternities  in  Seattle  and  Chicago  have  been 
held  by  the  supreme  courts  as  reasonable.  The  district  courts 
of  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  Denver  have  upheld  the 
school  authorities  where  similar  conditions  exist.  The  de¬ 
cisions  of  all  these  judges  are  certainly  persuasive  and  no 
doubt  conclusive.  The  regulation  of  the  school  board  of 
Colorado  Springs  is  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
cities  named.  If  regulations  of  other  boards  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  one  of  District  No.  ii 
would  be.  The  Cyclopedia  of  lazv  for  1910  states  the  case  in 
a  general  way  as  follows :  “  A  school  board,  under  its  author¬ 
ity  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  well-being  of  the 
school,  may  deny  to  pupils  belonging  to  a  secret  fraternity, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  right  of  participating 
in  athletics,  military,  or  literary  and  similar  school  organiza¬ 
tions,  altho  the  meetings  of  the  fraternities  are  held  outside 
of  schoolhouses  and  after  school  hours  and  with  paren¬ 
tal  consent,  where  it  is  shown  that  such  societies  have 

**  Constitution  of  Colorado,  Art.  IX. 

”  Mills,  Annotated  Statutes,  chapter  109. 

**  Mills,  Annotated  Statutes,  sections  4012-4015. 
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a  tendency  to  destroy  good  order,  discipline,  and  scholar¬ 
ship.” 

The  fight  will  not  be  won  immediately :  many  chapters  will 
attempt  to  run  secretly,  and  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  locate 
and  exterminate  them;  but  with  such  powers  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  above  which  the  school  authorities  have,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  final  outcome  of  the  contest  if  the  authorities 
are  in  earnest.  Patience  and  strict  vigilance  will  be  necessary; 
but  it  is  both  weak  and  foolish  to  suppose  that  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers,  trained  for  their  work,  and  school 
boards  composed  of  men  of  ability  and  standing,  are  less  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  the  situation  than  immature  high  school  pupils. 
Altho  a  little  time  may  be  required,  the  abolition  of  high  school 
secret  societies  is  assured  if  school  authorities  really  desire 
that  abolition. 

Roscoe  Conkling  Hill 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

[Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas,  have  been  handed  down  by  Judges  Whitford  and  Meckel 
respectively,  supporting  the  actions  of  their  school  boards. 

The  Colorado  State  Teachers’  Association  on  November  ii,  1911,  past 
strong  resolutions  against  secret  societies. — The  Author.] 
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RURAL  SUPERVISION  IN  NEW  YORK 

With  the  beginning  of  1912  a  new  and  rather  radical  scheme 
for  the  supervision  of  the  rural  schools — that  is,  all  schools 
outside  of  the  cities  and  the  villages  of  five  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants — went  into  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
controlling  idea  of  this  new  plan  of  rural  supervision  is  that  it 
is  time  for  the  “  rural  school  problem  ”  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
proposition  that  the  country  schools  are  to  be  organized  and 
supervised  as  completely  as  the  city  schools.  I  am  glad  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  Educational  Review  that  I 
shall  say  something  about  the  features  of  this  plan. 

First,  it  is  well  to  say  a  word  about  the  alleged  plan  which 
it  has  supplanted.  The  legislature  of  1812  past  an  act  (a) 
creating  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  common  schools ; 
(b)  providing  for  the  election  of  three  town  commissioners 
in  each  town  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  have  charge  of  the  state  school  moneys  apportioned  to 
the  town,  to  divide  the  town  into  separate  school  districts  so 
as  to  accommodate  all  the  families  as  well  as  might  be,  and 
generally  to  represent  the  state  in  looking  after  the  school 
interests  of  the  town;  (c)  providing  for  the  election  at  each 
town  meeting  of  not  to  exceed  six  other  persons,  who  with 
the  town  commissioners  should  constitute  a  board  of  town 
school  inspectors,  who  were  required  to  examine  and  license 
teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  and  report  to  the  local  trustees 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  schools;  and  (d)  providing  for  the 
election  of  school  trustees  at  the  district  meeting  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  who  were  required  to  build  and  maintain  the  schoolhouse 
and  employ  the  teacher. 

The  essential  provisions  and  the  thought  of  this  act  have 
continued  in  operation  without  interruption  for  an  even  hun- 
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dred  years.  The  titles  of  the  supervising  officers  and  the  units 
of  territory  they  supervised  were  changed  several  times  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  something  done,  or  because  it 
was  thought  some  reform  might  be  effected,  or  because  a  po¬ 
litical  party  gained  the  power  to  put  some  of  its  opponents 
out  and  some  of  its  partizans  in  by  means  of  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion;  but  the  idea  that  the  rural  schools  should  be  lookt  after 
by  lay  rather  than  professional  officers,  who  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  possess,  and  were  often  actually  without,  any  sub¬ 
stantial  qualifications  for  supervising  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  has  been  in  operation  for  a  century.  They  exercised 
in  a  general  way  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the  schools 
of  a  town,  a  county,  or  half  of  a  county;  they  were  chosen 
on  political  tickets  at  general  elections;  they  were  very  de¬ 
pendent  upon  politics,  and  many  of  them  became  wheels  in 
the  machinery  of  the  state  politics. 

Of  course  this  gave  the  old  plan  a  hard  and  fast  hold  upon 
the  common  thought  of  the  people.  To  be  sure,  many  excellent 
officers  were  chosen,  and  some  without  much  fitness  at  the 
beginning  became  measurably  efficient;  but  aspiration  for  the 
places  was  not  limited  by  fitness;  parties  regarded  the  places 
not  only  as  legitimate  political  plunder,  but  made  the  tenure 
of  the  men  who  held  them  contingent  upon  subordination  to 
party  leaders  and  activity  in  the  party  organization.  The 
scheme  worked  very  well  indeed  for  many  years,  and  was 
doubtless  the  only  one  possible  in  the  early  days  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  professional  school  supervision  either 
in  city  or  country,  and  before  politics  had  developed  so  many 
masterful  artists;  but  it  came  to  work  very  badly  as  school 
supervision  became  more  and  more  an  exact  science,  and  more 
and  more  was  demanded  of  the  schools.  Even  that  did  not 
make  its  dislodgment  easy  so  long  as  patriots  wanted  places  and 
the  political  captains  in  the  county  committees  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures  needed  lieutenants,  and  so  long  as  it  was  not  difficult  to 
make  many  people  believe  that  their  “  rights  ”  to  elect  their  own 
officers  would  be  outraged  if  the  law  limited  the  selection  of 
school  superintendents  to  those  who  could  supervise  schools, 
or  provided  for  appointing  school  experts  in  some  other  way 
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than  by  means  of  a  caucus  and  a  general  election.  When 
a  bill  providing  a  better  way  was  prepared  and  introduced  in 
the  legislature  by  the  State  Education  Department,  it  could 
hardly  muster  enough  support  to  sustain  the  respectability 
of  the  department.  But  we  said  we  would  take  our  time  for 
pushing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  and  began  a  systematic 
appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  state.  In  particular  an 
aggressive  agitation  was  waged  in  the  educational  and  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations.  Honest  objections  were  answered  pa¬ 
tiently.  Subtle  ones  were  exposed.  Once  more  the  advantage 
of  going  directly  to  the  people  with  a  good  cause  was  demon¬ 
strated.  It  required  more  courage  to  be  against  the  measure 
in  the  legislature  of  1910  than  to  be  for  it  in  the  legislature 
of  1905.  In  1910  it  became  a  law,  and  went  into  complete 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  1912. 

The  essential  features  of  this  law  may  be  set  forth  as 
follows : 

1.  It  practically  doubles  the  number  of  rural  supervisory 
districts,  thus  making  districts  small  enough  to  permit  of  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  all  schools  and  frequent  meetings  of  teachers 
for  instruction  and  conference  without  their  being  away  from 
home  overnight. 

2.  It  creates  a  board  of  school  directors  in  each  super¬ 
visory  district,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  town, 
chosen  at  the  general  election,  whose  sole  and  only  duty  is  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  tenure  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  five  years,  and  he  has  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars  paid  by  the  state  and  also  has  his  expenses  up  to  three 
hundred  dollars  audited  and  paid  by  the  state.  The  salary  and 
the  maximum  of  expenses  may  be  increased  by  the  towns  in 
the  supervisory  district  thru  the  action  of  the  town  super¬ 
visors.  The  manner  of  appointing  the  superintendent  was  the 
most  difficult  feature  of  the  whole  matter.  Many  methods 
were  considered,  and  this  one  finally  chosen  because  it  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  method  of  appointment  in  the  cities,  and  it 
was  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  centralizes  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  board  which  has  no  other  power,  it  would  go 
quite  as  far  as  any  other  method  could  to  remove  the  appoint- 
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ment  from  the  influence  of  politics  and  give  the  superin¬ 
tendent  needed  independence. 

3.  The  board  can  appoint  the  superintendent  only  from 
the  eligibles  approved  by  the  State  Education  Department.  To 
be  eligible  one  must  hold  a  certificate  of  the  State  Department 
conferring  the  right  to  teach  for  life  in  any  school  in  the 
state,  without  further  examination,  and  must  pass  an  exam¬ 
ination  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  This  provision  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  examination  was  not  in  the  bill  as  originally  prepared; 
it  w^as  inserted  on  motion  of  a  member  when  the  measure  was 
under  consideration  in  the  lower  house ;  but  as  it  was  harmless 
and  possibly  helpful  no  effort  was  made  to  repel  or  eliminate  it. 
The  school  directors,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen  hundred, 
were  chosen  at  the  general  election  in  November,  1910.  The 
people  were  urged  to  choose  two  good  men  in  each  town  with¬ 
out  regard  to  partizanship.  This  was  generally  regarded.  In 
some  cases  each  of  the  leading  parties  named  one  man.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  their  election  the  directors  were  asked  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  rise  above  all  partizanship,  to 
refrain  from  committing  themselves  to  any  candidate  until 
after  full  consideration  of  all  possible  candidates  by  the  board, 
and  if  necessary  to  repel  candidates  and  look  far  for  the  best 
superintendent  they  could  find  for  their  district.  The  law 
required  the  boards  to  meet,  biit  only  for  organization  and 
discussion,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  1911,  and  to  meet 
for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  August,  1911.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  district  super¬ 
intendents  chosen  in  August  last  will  expire  July  31,  1916. 
Their  terms  are  made  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  school  year; 
thereafter  the  regular  term  of  all  district  superintendents  will 
begin  August  1,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  Dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  will  be  chosen  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
June  in  1916,  and  thereafter  every  five  years.  Members  of 
the  boards  of  school  directors  will  be  chosen  in  succeeding 
years.  Nearly  all  boards  appointed  superintendents  on  the 
day  named  in  the  law.  A  few  boards  could  not  agree 
at  once  and  adjourned  to  a  later  day,  but  have  since  made 
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appointments.  Opposition  to  the  system  has  practically 
disappeared.  All  are  now  disposed  to  give  it  a  thoro  trial. 
Candidates  rustled  around  a  good  deal  to  secure  support.  One 
who  tried  and  failed  to  qualify  decided  that  the  law  invaded 
the  Constitutions  of  both  the  state  and  nation,  but  up  to  date 
the  court  has  disagreed  with  him.  On  the  whole,  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  superintendents  have  gone  very  smoothly.  There 
are  207  supervisory  districts.  Of  the  206  superintendents  ap¬ 
pointed  at  this  writing,  62  are  college  graduates,  92  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  state  normal  schools,  35  hold  state  life  certificates, 
and  28  hold  teachers’  permanent  certificates.  Some  hold  two 
forms  of  certificate.  All  have  had  pedagogical  training  and 
teaching  experience. 

4.  The  Education  Law  provides : 

“  Section  jg4.  District  Superintendents  not  to  engage  in  other  busi¬ 
ness.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  or  profession.  Such  time  as  shall  not  necessarily  be 
devoted  by  a  district  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  performance  of  the 
clerical  and  administrative  work  of  his  office  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  schools  maintained  in  his  supervisory- 
district.  ” 

The  law  is  very  explicit  in  the  powers  which  it  confers  and 
the  limitations  which  it  places  upon  the  superintendents.  They 
are  also  subject  to  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  are  removable  by  him  for  immoral  conduct, 
incompetency,  or  neglect  of  duty.  As  the  directors  may  fill 
a  vacancy  at  once,  there  is  less  objection  to  creating  one  than 
when  election  was  by  the  people.  The  superintendents  have 
the  power  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  school  system  in  all 
of  the  rural  parts  of  the  state.  They  may  require  hygienic 
and  properly  equipped  schoolhouses.  They  may  condemn 
schoolhouses  and  outbuildings  and  require  others  to  be  built. 
If  they  do  not  abate  nuisances,  they  may  be  abated  as  nui¬ 
sances  themselves.  They  may  require  additional  furnishings, 
and  see  that  whatever  a  school  needs  is  provided.  They  are 
to  travel  about  among  the  schools  continually,  looking  after 
the  program  and  the  morale  and  the  teaching.  They  are  to 
hold  conferences  of  teachers  by  towns,  or  two  towns,  as  may 
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be  convenient.  They  are  to  have  similar  conferences  with 
trustees.  They  are  to  get  the  people  of  the  different  districts 
together  now  and  then  and  agitate  for  better  schoolhouses  and 
more  attractive  grounds,  for  better  wages,  better  teaching,  and 
more  attractive  and  efficient  schools.  They  are  to  do  all  that 
a  city  superintendent  may  do,  and  possibly  more  than  he  can 
do,  to  make  the  schools  of  their  districts  uniformly  excellent. 
They  have  full  authority  to  do  this,  and  they  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  neglect  the  very  important  business  that  has  been 
committed  to  them.  They  have  been  commissioned  to  lead 
the  educational  w'ork  of  their  districts  and  they  must  execute 
their  commissions. 

This  may  seem  like  strong  language.  Some  people  require 
strong  language.  It  is  better  not  to  have  to  use  it,  but  a  great 
undertaking  can  not  be  allowed  to  fail,  or  partially  fail,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dearth  of  determination  or  the  lack  of  strong 
language.  The  district  superintendents  have  been  supplied 
with  blanks  calling  for  information  concerning  every  interest 
of  the  schools,  and  will  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  the  end 
of  every  week,  of  their  work  on  each  day  of  the  preceding 
week,  to  the  end  that  no  interest  of  any  school  shall  be  over- 
lookt. 

Of  course,  the  new  system  is  to  be  on  trial.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  are  to  be  on  trial.  So  are  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  All  intend  to  make 
good.  With  modern  means  of  getting  about  and  the  present- 
day  facilities  for  communication,  there  is  no  need  of  assuming 
that  the  “  country  school  problem  ”  is  an  insoluble  thing.  If 
the  states  will  put  state  money,  and  state  authority,  and  the 
experience  of  their  educational  leaders  into  the  business,  there 
may  be  just  as  good  schools  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and 
perhaps  even  a  little  better.  And  when  there  are  it  will  make 
farms  more  valuable,  farmers  more  prosperous  and  happier, 
and  states  stronger. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

New  York  State  Education  Department 
Albany,  New  York 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  MONOPOLIZING  WOMAN  TEACHER 

The  first  part  of  the  article  on  “  The  monopolizing  woman 
teacher,”  in  the  Educational  Review  for  January,  contains 
so  many  good  things  well  said  that  the  last  part  is  doubly 
disappointing. 

After  reading  that  “  as  a  rule  women  teachers  are  admirable 
representatives  of  their  sex,  brimming  with  life,  eager,  hope¬ 
ful,  earnest,  well-bred,  conscientious,  delightful,”  one  is 
hardly  prepared  to  find  occasional  specimens  such  as  we  all 
know,  “  careless  in  manners  and  appearance,”  lacking  “  the 
desire  to  be  attractive,”  taken  as  the  type  of  teachers  over 
thirty.  “  Masculine  women  teachers  ” — whose  status  as 
“  popular  in  school  and  out,”  hardly  corresponds  to  our  own 
observation — are  exempted  as  “  not  in  great  proportion  or 
typical.”  It  seems  to  us  that  these  indifferent  women  are 
hardly  more  so. 

Recalling  many  who  are  certainly  exceptions  to  the  assumed 
rule,  we  read  with  amazement  that  woman  “  reaches  her 
zenith  as  a  teacher  at  28  ” !  And  the  test  seems  to  be  her 
ability  to  marry!  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  a  teacher  over 
28  to  marry,  if  that  must  be  the  test  of  usefulness;  but  we 
should  greatly  prefer  to  have  both  woman  and  man,  whether 
single  or  married,  judged  by  character,  by  the  use  made  of 
the  opportunities  life  offers.  It  is  assumed  by  the  writer 
that  woman  can  not  as  well  as  ‘‘  does  not  fully  develop  until 
she  marries.”  Noted  women  come  at  once  to  mind  who  can 
hardly  be  called  undeveloped,  merely  because  Providence  de¬ 
nied  them  the  married  state.  The  writer  overlooks  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  teachers  remain  single  thru  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  a  love  that  enriched  their  lives  but  was  prevented 
from  full  fruition  thru  death.  He  ignores  the  mother  love. 
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that,  deprived  of  personal  treasures,  expends  itself  freely  on 
the  larger  group  of  other  people’s  children. 

In  selecting  mothers  or  widows  as  per  se  the  most  desirable 
teachers,  he  forgets  that  not  every  mother  succeeds  in  train¬ 
ing  the  one,  two,  or  three  children  in  her  special  charge,  a 
fact  which  increases  the  difficulties  of  all  teachers.  To  be 
consistent,  Mr.  Bardeen  should  warn  bachelors  and  all  child¬ 
less  men  not  to  attempt  teaching;  for  if  woman  fails,  whose 
natural  aptitude  is  greater,  what  success  can  mere  man  hope 
for?  His  theories  will  surely  prove  wild  and  fruitless,  his 
lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  disastrous.  Yet  we 
have  known  even  men  to  succeed  in  spite  of  such  handicaps ! 

Is  it  not  wiser  to  place  the  matter  of  sex  in  teaching  on  a 
different  basis,  as  has  often  been  done?  We  believe  fully  in 
efficient  men  teachers.  We  wish  the  ranks  might  be  largely 
increased  by  their  enlistment.  We  would  seek  means  to 
encourage  and  attract  them ;  because  we  believe  that  man  and 
woman,  with  their  different  characteristics,  supplement  each 
other  in  all  spheres  of  life  which  they  enter  together.  We 
believe  they  should  supplement  each  other  in  the  training  of 
youth  in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  Too  many  fathers 
ignore  or  neglect  their  responsibility  in  the  family. 

The  test  of  a  woman  who  “  does  things  ”  is  not  to  “  throw 
a  baseball,”  but  to  sweeten  life  in  the  schoolroom,  or  office, 
or  home;  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  her  own  modest  way; 
to  help  children  find  themselves,  to  encourage  them  on  the 
road  to  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  to  stand  for  ideals  of  life 
that  recognize  marriage  as  one  avenue  to  usefulness,  which 
may  be  the  most  blessed  of  all,  but  also  may  become  the 
greatest  torture  and  the  greatest  failure,  if  sought  as  the 
selfish  end  and  aim  of  existence. 

Harriet  R.  Pease 

Greenfield,  Mass. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  page 
39,  in  an  article  entitled  “  The  monopolizing  woman  teacher,” 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse  says  that  this  is  the  day  of 
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laboratory  method,  and  proposes  an  experiment  to  verify  his 
conclusion  in  the  following  extract: 


“  A  and  B  have  been  friends,  but  A  has  what  seems  to  him  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  that  B  has  wronged  him.  He  seeks  B  out  and  points  a  pis¬ 
tol  at  his  head.  B  says,  ‘  I  see  you  mean  to  shoot  and  I  can  not  prevent 
it.  You  are  justified  from  your  point  of  view  and  I  can  not  change  it.  I 
acknowledge  myself  at  this  instant  a  dead  man.  But  why  bring  scandal 
on  both  our  families?  Whatever  you  think  of  my  conduct,  you  know  my 
word  is  good.  I  promise  to  sail  by  a  Saturday  steamer  and  not  to  reach 
the  other  side.  You  will  have  taken  my  life,  but  only  you  and  I  will 
know  it.’  A  consents  and  B  sails.  On  the  ship  he  discovers  what  had 
seemed  the  impossible :  convincing  proof  of  his  innocence ;  proof  that 
when  placed  before  A,  as  it  easily  may  be,  will  restore  their  friendship. 
Shall  he  still  keep  his  promise? 

“  I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  situation  is  placed  before  the  first  twenty 
high-class  men  you  meet,  nineteen  of  them  will  reply;  *  Unquestionably; 
B  was  reprieved,  not  to  exculpate  himself,  but  upon  his  definite  promise 
within  a  limited  time  to  substitute  another  form  of  death  for  that  impend¬ 
ing  at  that  instant.  The  maintenance  of  faith  between  man  and  man  is 
more  important  than  any  individual  life.’  I  also  venture  to  predict 
that  put  before  any  score  of  women  all  of  them  will  exclaim,  ‘  What  non¬ 
sense  !  Why,  even  A  would  rather  B  should  live.’ 

“  It  would  be  a  calamity  for  a  generation  of  boys  to  grow  up  without  the 
conviction  that  the  most  important  of  human  obligations  is  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  faith  between  man  and  man.  They  will  never  acquire  it  from 
women.” 


Will  it  not  occur  to  the  man  of  good  sense,  not  to  say 
common  sense,  that  the  teacher  and  the  writer  on  education 
are  likely  to  become  impractical  and  visionary?  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Bardeen  ever  put  the  ethical  ciuestion  above  involved  to 
any  group  of  men.  He  predicted  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
men  would  vote  that  B  was  in  duty  bound  to  quietly  commit 
suicide  (inferentially  by  jumping  overboard  on  the  voyage), 
tho  innocent,  in  order  to  keep  his  word,  tho  so  wrongfully 
demanded.  He  says  that  all  women  would  vote  the  other 
way.  I  grant  that  most  intelligent  women  would  be  sensible 
enough  to  do  so,  and  claim  that  most  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  men  would  vote  just  the  same  way  as  the  women. 

I  propounded  the  situation  to  the  Fortnightly  Club  in 
Grand  Forks,  without  giving  any  leadings  from  Mr.  Bardeen’s 
article.  The  personnel  of  the  club  is  made  up  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  doc- 
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tors,  and  business  men.  Thirty-one  voted  that  B  was,  in  no 
way,  in  duty  bound  to  substitute  for  himself  another  form 
of  death  for  that  threatened  by  A,  and  not  a  single  vote  was 
cast  in  favor  of  such  substitution. 

I  also  tried  the  experiment  in  two  classes  of  sophomores  and 
juniors  in  psychology,  with  the  following  result: 

Sixteen  men  voted  against  the  suicide  and  one  for  it,  while 
all  of  the  twenty-three  women  voted,  as  Mr.  Bardeen  said 
they  would,  against  it.  But  how  about  the  men? 

I  challenge  Mr.  Bardeen  to  make  the  experiment.  This 
conclusion  of  his,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  others  in 
regard  to  men  and  women,  was  a  mere  guess,  a  subjectively 
spun  theory,  rather  than  the  result  of  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment.  He  certainly  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  feminized  ”  on  this  ethical  problem. 

Joseph  Kennedy 

State  University 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


THE  ABSORPTION  PROCESS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  ran  into  some  bad  weather.  In 
describing  his  trip  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  took  his  soup 
“  by  the  process  of  absorption,”  a  whole  plateful  having  been 
washed  unceremoniously  into  his  lap.  He  does  not  say  whether 
this  method  of  taking  nutriment  really  contributed  to  the 
rotundity  and  full-bloodedness  of  his  figure.  Probably  he  did 
not  repeat  the  process  often  enough  to  be  able  to  tell.  Re¬ 
cently  Professor  Lounsbury  has  created  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  by  his  advocacy  of  the  absorption  method  as  the  way 
to  learn  to  write,  and  the  only  way,  and  by  his  denouncing 
the  three-meals-a-day  system  of  instruction — the  compulsory 
composition  course.  If  that  sort  of  humor  which  consists  in 
calling  attention  to  the  obvious  is  a  legitimate  variety  of 
facetiousness.  Professor  Lounsbury  has  certainly  been  very 
funny.  Our  modern  device  known  commonly  as  freshman 
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composition  has  never  turned  out  Hawthornes  and  Lowells, 
and  I  suspect  it  never  will.  Not  that  we  who  labor  as  fresh¬ 
man  English  instructors  object  to  an  occasional  pepper  of 
genius  to  add  spice  to  our  hash  of  dreary  themes,  but  we 
have  come  not  to  expect  it.  We  disappointed  our  own  selves 
in  this  matter  of  genius,  and  why  should  we  look  to  other 
men  for  the  light  that  failed  in  us.  Today  the  compulsory 
composition  course  aims  at  nothing  further  than  to  assist  the 
student  in  his  efforts  to  write  decent  English — English  that  is 
clear,  sensible,  and  unstilted.  There  is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wisht.  No  teacher  of  a  compulsory  course  needs 
a  higher  ideal.  If  for  the  motley  array  that  the  high  school 
sends  up  every  year  to  the  college  he  can  do  this  much,  he 
is  willing  to  hand  over  to  an  advanced  course  the  work  that 
seeks  for  the  finer  things  in  writing — beauty  and  power  of 
expression.  One  feels  that  Professor  Lounsbury  has  been 
especially  funny — tho  in  a  way  that  we  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand — in  his  apparent  recommendation  of  the  let-alone  policy. 
The  illiteracy  of  the  college  graduate  has  become  a  favorite 
theme  of  the  editorial  pages  of  our  newspapers.  (I,  myself, 
was  recently  highly  commended  for  giving  a  spelling  test  to 
a  class  in  advanced  composition. )  But  were  the  college  student 
left  merely  to  the  absorbing  of  an  efficient  style  from  what 
is  sure  to  be  but  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of 
writing,  college  faculties  would  hang  their  heads  even  more 
than  they  now  do  over  the  quality  of  their  output.  Surely, 
Professor  Lounsbury  can  not  be  quite  serious. 

Again,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  Professor  Lounsbury 
is  far  from  the  point  in  his  statements  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  compulsory  course.  We  are  not  today  compelling 
students  to  write  themes  on  subjects  of  which  they  know 
nothing — ^themes  which  are,  therefore,  of  painful  extraction, 
and  worthless  in  themselves.  Contrary  to  what  he  says,  I 
believe  that  every  student  has  ideas  that  may  legitimately  be 
considered  suitable  and  sensible  material  for  an  undergraduate 
theme.  Nor  is  the  student’s  experience  in  life  so  slender  that 
he  has  no  right  yet  to  be  expressing  his  ideas  at  all.  Why 
not  prevent  his  talking  until  his  opinions  have  a  certain  final- 
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ity?  It  would  be  just  as  sensible.  The  average  student’s  mind 
is  not  a  vacuum.  He  touches  some  points  of  life  much  more 
closely  than  does  his  instructor.  And  of  his  ideas,  whatever 
they  are,  of  his  experience,  however  slender  it  may  be,  his 
themes  should  be  the  expression.  “  The  average  student  loathes 
the  writing  of  compositions.”  Not  at  all.  Professor  Louns- 
bury;  he  doesn’t  loathe  it.  He  loathes  the  artificiality  of  a 
machine-like  course  that  drones  monotonously  along,  chant¬ 
ing  solemnly  of  unity,  coherence,  and  mass;  he  loathes  the 
soul-tormenting  task  of  writing  a  four-page  theme  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  entirely  foreign  to  his  experience  and  interest;  and  he 
loathes  old-maidish  punctiliousness,  overinsistence  on  matters 
of  trifling  importance,  when  the  life  of  the  thing  is  forgotten. 

Many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  freshman 
composition.  But  it  has  come  and  come  to  stay ;  it  will  always 
be  a  required  subject.  Let  us  teach  it  then  as  it  should  be 
taught.  Let  there  be  life  in  it.  Let  us  make  the  student  feel 
that  he  as  an  individual  has  the  power  to  think,  that  he  already 
has  reacted  somehow  to  life,  and  that  the  pen  merely  gives 
him  the  opportunity  for  self-expression.  That  expression  may 
be  as  spontaneous  as  the  words  spoken  by  the  lips;  it  should 
come  forth  as  naturally,  and  give  as  great  pleasure  to  him 
who  writes.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  add  that  self-expression 
is — education. 

George  Carpenter  Clancy 

Beloit  College 


IX 

REVIEWS 

College  men  and  the  Bible — By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  New  York: 

Association  Press,  1911.  195  p. 

There  is  an  oft-heard  comment  that  the  Bible  is  not  read 
and  known  today  as  it  used  to  be.  Teachers  of  literature  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  frequently  deplore  the  fact  that 
to  the  youth  of  today  allusions  to  Bible  characters  and  inci¬ 
dents  have  to  be  explained  or  they  convey  no  meaning.  But 
the  tide  is  turning.  There  are  many  signs  which  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  belief  that  the  low-water  mark  of  neglect  has 
been  reached  and  that  the  stream  of  a  better  and  more  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  now  rising. 

In  his  book,  College  men  and  the  Bible,  Mr.  Clayton  Sedg¬ 
wick  Cooper,  secretary  for  Bible  study.  Student  Department 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  gives  a  striking  presentation  of  the  growth  of 
voluntary  Bible  study  now  carried  on  in  the  colleges,  and  like¬ 
wise  makes  an  instructive  analysis  of  the  causes  and  methods 
by  which  the  results  have  been  achieved.  The  movement  for 
awakening  a  new  interest  in  the  Bible,  originating  in  1903, 
extended  in  1909-10  to  “  490  institutions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  28,562  college  men  reported  as  continuing 
in  their  attendance  upon  these  voluntary  Bible  classes  for  two 
months  or  more.”  Nor  is  the  movement  limited  to  this  side 
of  the  world.  Thru  enterprising  leadership  and  organization, 
Bible  study  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  many  parts  of 
the  Orient,  in  India,  Japan,  and  China.  And  it  is  the  Bible 
in  English  that  is  studied.  Of  India  it  is  said,  for  example, 
that  “  while  this  book  has  been  translated  into  the  majority  of 
the  four  hundred  and  five  or  more  separate  languages  and 
dialects  .  .  .  college  men  usually  choose  the  English  ver¬ 
sion.” 
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To  what  has  this  aroused  and  successful  activity  been  due? 
There  are  two  underlying  causes,  viz. :  thoro,  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible  along  modern  lines,  and  practical  and  personal 
application  of  its  truths  to  actual  life.  The  Bible  has  not  been 
regarded  as  “  a  magical  relic  or  a  fetish  of  other-worldliness  ” ; 
neither  has  it  been  studied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  “  a 
chain  of  mottoes  or  proof-texts  taken  from  their  context.” 
The  constant  aim  has  been  to  bring  to  bear  “  scientific  thought¬ 
fulness,  method,  and  accuracy;  ”  to  understand  the  Bible  “  in 
relation  to  the  historical  development  of  humanity  ” ;  to  grasp 
its  central  meaning  and  to  see  the  great  sweep  of  its  uni¬ 
versal  principles  and  personalities.”  As  the  bibliography 
given  by  Mr.  Cooper  shows,  textbooks  covering  a  wide  range 
have  been  carefully  prepared  by  college  professors  and  Bible 
specialists.  In  short,  the  Bible  has  been  “  rediscovered.” 

No  less  notable  is  the  way  in  which  Bible  study  has  been 
related  to  individual  conduct,  to  college  ethics,  and  to  social 
service.  The  seminar  plan,  by  which  a  small  group  meet 
with  a  student  or  faculty  leader  for  frank  and  free  discussion, 
has  been  mainly  followed  with  the  result  that  men  have  been 
set  thinking  and  their  moral  imagination  has  been  liberated. 
That  no  moral  truth  is  understood  until  it  is  translated  into 
action  has  been  a  basic  principle.  Constructive  work  has  been 
done  in  the  college  community  which,  according  to  sound  edu¬ 
cational  theory,  has  been  viewed  as  a  vital  social  institution 
in  itself  as  well  as  a  place  of  training  for  the  later  tasks  of 
life. 

As  the  movement  described  is  relatively  new  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  places  where  more  thoro  work  is  de¬ 
manded.  The  most  urgent  need  is  for  a  larger  number  of 
well-trained,  educated  leaders.  Considered  as  a  record  of 
what  has  already  been  achieved  in  a  difficult  field,  Mr.  Cooper’s 
book  is  an  interesting  and  encouraging  summary. 

Rayi;iond  C.  Knox 


Columbia  University 
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The  learning  process — By  Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D,  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1911.  p.  336.  $1.25. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Colvin  discusses  the  fundamental  conscious 
activities  involved  in  the  learning  process.  As  the  learning 
process  is  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  treatment  necessarily 
covers  most  of  those  aspects  of  consciousness  found  in  any 
text  in  psychology,  commencing  with  instinct  and  ending  with 
reasoning.  The  material  is  not  in  any  sense  original,  being 
gathered  largely  from  the  recent  results  in  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy,  massed  around  a  few  topics  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  their  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  school 
instruction.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  all  topics :  first,  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  process ;  sec-**< 
ond,  a  summary  of  the  experimental  results  which  have  re-  1 
ceived  general  acceptation ;  third,  suggestions  as  to  pedagogical  ^ 
applications.  Thruout  the  book  the  emphasis  is  pragmatic, 
being  placed  upon  the  need  of  purposeful  adjustment,  both 
physical  and  mental,  as  the  essential  element  in  the  learning 
process. 

Chapters  I-IV  are  largely  biological,  discussing  the  nature 
of  consciousness,  instinct,  and  habit,  with  the  part  played  by 
each.  Education  is  defined  as  adaptation  to  an  enlarging  and 
variable  environment,  governed  by  purposes  or  ideals.  Cap¬ 
ital  must  be  found  in  the  instinctive  equipment  of  the  child, 
and  the  methods  are  those  of  nature;  namely,  trial  and  suc¬ 
cess,  imitation  and  free  ideas.  The  function  of  the  school, 
then,  is  to  narrow  the  field  of  reaction  in  order  to  prevent 
waste ;  to  provide  opportunities  that  encourage  actions  leading 
to  ideal  adjustments,  and  to  discover  efficiency.  The  value 
of  substitution  in  dealing  with  instincts  and  of  focalization 
and  interest  in  habit  formation  is  stressed.  On  this  level, 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  disposition  to  learn  new  facts 
and  to  acquire  new  habits,  and  not  on  facts  and  habits  already 
acquired. 

Chapters  V-VI  deal  with  sensation  and  perception.  These 
are  recognized  as  fundamentally  important  in  mental  growth, 
hence  the  need :  of  the  systematic  testing  of  children  in  order 
to  discover  and  correct  sense  defects;  of  activity  in  connection 
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with  sense  material;  of  variety  of  stimulations;  of  guarding 
against  inaccuracy  of  percepts  due  to  the  suggestibility  of  the 
child. 

Chapters  VII-VIII  deal  with  imagination.  The  chief  point 
of  importance  is  the  emphasis  on  verbal-motor  or  mimetic 
imagery.  This  type  is  considered  fundamental  in  the  thinking 
process,  being  an  expression  of  attitudes  rather  than  word- 
symbols.  The  relation  of  mimetic  imagery  to  pragmatism,  to 
instrumentalism,  and  to  imageless  thought  is  indicated,  and 
the  special  functions  of  concrete  and  abstract  images  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

Chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  XII  discuss  memory  and  association. 
The  primary  laws  of  contiguity  and  similarity,  with  the  sec¬ 
ondary  laws  of  primacy,  recency,  frequency,  and  vividness, 
are  accepted  as  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  association 
and  memory;  but  their  economical  working,  for  the  learning 
process,  is  determined  thru  their  control  by  the  law  of  purpose. 
Experimental  evidence  is  offered  on  such  topics  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (i)  Whole  vs.  sectional  methods  of  memorizing;  (2) 
distributed  vs.  concentrated  learning;  (3)  length  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  recitation  periods;  (4)  methods,  aids,  and  stages  in 
memorizing.  Application  of  the  laws  of  association  to  the 
investigations  of  report  and  testimony,  and  to  the  dealing  with 
criminals  as  used  by  Jung  are  discust.  The  significance  of 
the  results  of  Frend’s  work  in  psycho-analysis  in  the  training 
of  young  children  is  suggested. 

Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  XV  take  up  the  question  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  training.  Analysis  of  the  experimental  evidence  on 
the  question  brings  the  conclusion  that  “  the  fact  of  transfer 
can  not  be  doubted.  The  factors  involved  in  such  transfer,  the 
extent  to  which  transfer  can  take  place  under  any  given  set 
of  conditions,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  such  transfer 
will  long  doubtless  remain  questions  for  investigation  and 
discussion.”  The  practical  suggestions  are:  (i)  Make  the 
specific  activities  to  be  transferred  the  object  of  thought;  (2) 
train  in  the  technic  of  the  learning  process;  (3)  choose  for 
training  activities  possessing  elements  common  to  many 
others;  (4)  cultivate  general  emotional  attitudes  thru  specific 
training. 
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Chapters  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX  summarize  the  theories  of 
attention  and  interest,  and  show  their  relation  to  conscious 
activity;  to  incentives  and  deterrents;  to  fatigue,  and  to  will. 
The  dangers  incurred  by  soft  pedagogy  in  its  fallacious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  are  discust;  the  need  for 
effort,  the  value  of  it,  and  of  “  grind  ”  in  education  are  shown. 

Chapters  XX,  XXI,  XXII  deal  with  the  higher  thought 
processes.  Thinking  is  defined  as  “  the  onflowing  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  some  direction  either  definitely  recognized  or  vaguely 
felt.”  The  necessity  of  the  “  conceptual  attitude  ”  in  think¬ 
ing  which  deals  with  variable  situations  and  its  relation  to 
the  simple  perceptual  attitude  and  to  the  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  judgment  attitude  is  brought’ out.  The  reasoning  process 
is  analyzed,  and  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  the  modes 
known  as  inductive  and  deductive  is  insisted  on.  From  the 
standpoint  of  application  the  greatest  need  in  school  practise 
is  that  of  more  vital  “  problems  ”  in  all  instruction  and  in  all 
subjects,  in  order  that  the  thinking  process  may  be  legitimately 
used  and  functionally  developed. 

The  chapters  on  memory  and  association,  and  on  transfer 
of  training  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  summary  of 
the  experimental  work  done  in  these  fields  is  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  and  the  suggestions  for  application  to  school  practise 
are  very  good.  As  a  whole,  the  book  seems  to  the  reviewer 
to  lack  a  well-developed,  unifying  principle,  tho  the  title  would 
lead  one  to  expect  such  a  treatment;  however,  because  of  its 
dear  analysis  of  the  intellectual  processes,  its  experimental 
evidence  and  the  direct  and  forceful  application  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  theories  to  the  field  of  education,  this  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  educational  psychology. 

Teachers  College  Naomi  Norsworthy 

Columbia  University 


Professor  George  W.  Botsford  combines  the  most  precise 
and  accurate  scholarship  with  extraordinary  capacity  as  a 
writer  of  simple  and  well-ordered  textbooks.  His  History  of 
the  Ancient  World,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
presents  in  a  single  volume  of  not  too  great  size  a  complete 
view  of  the  Ancient  World  from  the  rise  of  civilization  in 
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the  Euphrates  Valley  to  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  work  is  thoroly  well  done,  and  the  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  students,  as  well  as  the  illustrations,  are 
adequate  and  well  chosen.  The  book  is  the  best  in  its  field. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  588  p.  $1.50.) 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  what  is  meant  by  research  iu 
fields  where  invention  is  not  possible.  Students  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  will  find  a  helpful  guide  to  an  understanding  of 
some  aspects  of  this  subject  in  the  volume  entitled  Historical 
research,  by  Professor  John  M.  Vincent  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  Professor  Vincent  offers  numerous  concrete 
illustrations  to  what  is  meant  by  historical  research  and  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  and  includes  a  most  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  psychological  factors  in  history.  He  has 
made  a  capital  book,  and  an  interesting  one.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1911.  250  p.  $2.00.) 

A  sympathetic  and  satisfying  Life  of  the  late  Count  Tolstoi 
has  been  written  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  1911.  465  p.  $2.00.) 

The  delightful  series  entitled  English  Readings  for  Schools 
has  just  now  been  enriched  by  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  edited  by  Alfred 
A.  May  of  the  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  by 
Stevenson’s  Inland  Voyage,  edited  by  Professor  Mims  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  1911.  579,  291  p.) 

No  one  of  our  American  writers  on  educational  subjects- 
commands  a  more  genial  and  interesting  style,  and  reveals 
a  greater  amount  of  common  sense,  than  Dean  Briggs  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  His  little  volume  entitled  Girls  and  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  in  the  hands,  and  its  contents  in  the  minds,, 
of  the  thousands  of  young  women  who  are  now  registered 
as  students  in  the  American  colleges.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1911.  162  p.  $1.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  book  of  travel  over  familiar 
ground  that  will  present  any  new  element  of  charm  or  pleasure, 
but  we  can  commend  cordially  Chosen  days  in  Scotland,  by 
Josephine  H.  Short.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company,  191 1.  385  p.  $2.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

There  was  printed  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Jan¬ 
uary  a  notice  of  the  Sixth  annual  report  of  the  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching, 
which  was  prepared  from  advance  sheets,  but  which  should 
not  have  been  printed  until  after  the  publication  of  the  Report 
itself.  The  Editor  regrets  the  oversight  which  led  to  the 
printing  of  the  notice  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  the  Report. 


Circulars  of  information  concerning  the 
Kahn  Founda-  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of 
American  Teachers  have  just  been  issued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Foundation.  Two  Fellows  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  one  year,  beginning  July  i,  1912,  with  a  stipend 
of  three  thousand  dollars  and  an  additional  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  souvenirs,  photographs,  etc. 
The  applications  for  appointment  should  be  made  on  a  formal 
blank,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Foundation,  Sub-station  84,  New  York  City,  and  should  be 
filed  on  or  before  March  i,  1912.  The  present  holders  of 
the  Fellowships  are  Professor  J.  H.  T.  McPherson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  and  Professor  Francis  Daniels  of  Wabash 
College.  They  both  sailed  from  this  country  during  the 
summer,  and  will  have  completed  their  year’s  travel  by  about 
August  1,  1912.  They  are  both  planning  to  make  a  complete 
trip  around  the  world. 


Library  of  the 
Bureau  of 
Education 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  possesses  a  special  library 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 


which,  while  primarily  a  working  collection  for  the  bureau 
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staff,  is  also  designed  to  serve,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  central 
reference  and  circulating  library  for  educators  thruout  the 
country.  It  is  desired  that  teachers,  school  officials,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  education  should  be  informed  of  the  resources  of  the 
library,  and  know  that  to  them  the  privilege  is  freely  offered 
of  using  these  resources  as  an  aid  in  their  work. 

In  certain  classes  of  educational  literature,  the  library  is 
clearly  the  most  completely  equipped  in  the  country.  Such 
classes  are  its  files  of  official  school  reports,  laws,  etc.,  state 
and  city;  of  catalogs  and  reports  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools ;  of  transactions  of  educational  associations ;  and 
its  bound  sets  of  educational  periodicals,  all  of  which  are 
constantly  augmented  and  kept  up  to  date.  Both  American 
and  foreign  publications  are  included  in  these  classes,  which 
form  a  collection  of  valuable  source  material  for  investigators 
in  educational  administration,  practise,  and  history.  The 
library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  school  and  college 
textbooks  of  early  and  recent  date,  in  all  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects,  which  is  undergoing  amplification  and  arrangement  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  history  of  textbook  publication  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  examples  of  the  best  modern  productions  in  this  field. 

On  subjects  in  educational  history  and  administration, 
theory  of  education,  and  principles  and  practise  of  teaching, 
the  library  contains  a  very  full  representation  of  both  early 
and  recent  works,  and  special  effort  is  made  to  secure  all  cur¬ 
rent  publications,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  deserve  a  place 
in  a  complete  pedagogical  library.  There  is  also  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  pamphlets,  many  of  them  unusual  and  otherwise  of 
value.  The  library  has  a  dictionary  catalog  of  printed  cards, 
copy  for  which  is  largely  prepared  by  its  own  catalogers,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose  system  of 
classification  is  used  for  the  books  on  the  shelves. 

The  library  offers  to  readers  the  use  of  its  material  accord¬ 
ing  to  two  methods — (i)  by  direct  consultation  at  the  Bureau 
in  Washington,  and  (2)  by  interlibrary  and  personal  loans. 

(i)  Suitable  reading-room  accommodations  are  available 
at  the  library,  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  make  it 
their  headquarters  for  the  prosecution  of  research  and  study. 
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for  which  every  possible  facility  and  assistance  will  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Investigators  are  allowed  direct  access  to  the  shelves. 

(2)  To  non-residents  unable  to  visit  the  library,  books  which 
can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  office  work  will  be 
loaned  free  of  charge  under  the  interlibrary  loan  system,  by 
which  a  library  in  the  borrower’s  home  town  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  loan.  In  certain  cases,  books  may  be 
loaned  to  teachers  under  the  guarantee  of  a  responsible  school 
official,  or  of  a  personal  deposit.  Non-resident  teachers, 
schoolmen,  and  students  of  education  are  invited  to  send  re¬ 
quests  for  the  loan  of  books  desired,  which  will  be  filled,  if 
possible.  Books  are  regularly  forwarded  by  mail,  under 
frank,  and  may  ordinarily  be  retained  for  two  weeks,  subject 
to  renewal. 

The  library  also  supplies  bibliographical  information  on  edu¬ 
cational  subjects,  and  on  request  furnishes  lists  of  references 
to  literature  on  any  such  topic.  It  has  on  file  reference  lists 
on  more  than  eight  hundred  standard  subjects,  and  constantly 
makes  new  special  compilations,  as  occasion  arises,  besides  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  monthly  and  annual  bibliographies  of 
education.  As  an  aid  in  this  work,  a  card  index  to  important 
educational  material  in  current  periodicals,  society  publica¬ 
tions,  and  official  reports,  is  maintained. 


Conditions  at 
the  German 
Universities 


Complaints  of  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
German  universities  and  the  evils  that  result 
to  professor  and  student  and  to  the  whole 
cause  of  learning  continue  to  appear  in  the  German  news¬ 
papers,  where  they,  however,  merely  reecho  what  has  many 
times  in  the  last  years  publicly  been  said  by  members  of  the 
university  faculties  and  the  government  educational  authori¬ 
ties  alike.  A  recent  number  of  the  Braunschweig  Landes- 
zeitnng  calls  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  in  19 ii,  according  to  the  last  available 
statistics,  from  54,822  to  57,200,  and  states  that  the  old  per¬ 
sonal  contact  between  professor  and  student  in  the  larger 
universities,  and  particularly  in  the  various  seminars  where 
it  is  essential,  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  The  professor. 
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too,  under  these  new  circumstances,  is  obliged  to  give  up  so 
much  of  his  time  to  teaching  and  the  incidental  labor  entailed 
by  this  increase  in  the  student  body  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
requisite  time  and  opportunity  for  the  research  work  that  has 
been  in  the  past  the  crown  of  German  scholarship.  This  par¬ 
ticular  article  sees  a  relief  only  in  the  constitution  of  new 
universities,  particularly  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  points  out 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  growth  in  population,  no 
new  university  has  been  founded  since  Strassburg  in  1872. 

An  article  in  the  Berlin  Der  Tag,  under  the  title  “Does 
Germany  need  new  universities  ?  ”  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  universities  at  the  present  time  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  there  were  in  existence  no  less  than  eleven 
universities  which  have  since  either  been  absorbed  into  others, 
or  for  various  reasons  have  been  discontinued,  and  previous 
to  this  Osnabriick,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mainz  had  already 
disappeared.  It  answers  the  question  raised  by  the  title  of  the 
article  in  the  affirmative,  but  insists,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  material  accommodations  and 
equipment  of  the  universities  that  already  exist,  and  in  those 
cases  where  relief  is  most  urgently  demanded,  if  necessary 
to  double  the  teaching  force  by  new  appointments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  universities  where 
congestion  is  most  pronounced  are  those  of  the  large  cities, 
particularly  Berlin,  with  over  8,000  students,  Munich,  with 
about  7,000,  and  Leipzig,  with  nearly  5,000.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  German  universities,  sixteen  have  less  than  3,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  seven  of  these  less  than  2,000 — Rostock  being  at 
the  end  of  the  list  with  only  920.  If  new  universities  were 
founded,  as  has  been  proposed,  in  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg, 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  stream  that  flows  steadily  toward 
the  large  cities  would  undoubtedly  be  diverted;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  creation  of  more  universities  in  the  minor 
towns  would  work  notably  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  greater 
institutions  from  their  burden  of  overpopulation. 


